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EDITORIAL LETTER. 


To THE READERS: 


Are we not inclined in these days to make too much of the 
element of chronology in our study and teaching of the life of 
Christ? The modern passion for exact dates is an essential 
feature of historical science. The problem of the exact years im 
which Jesus was born, worked, and died, is one which historical 
students of Christianity have labored upon faithfully. That 
Jesus actually lived in the first third of the first century A. D. 
no competent person now denies. But it matters comparatively 
little for practical purposes, however important the facts may be 
for strictly historical purposes, whether he was born in 8, 7, 6, 
or 5 B.C.; whether he died in 29, 30, 31, 32, or 33 A. D.; 
whether his public ministry was of one, two, three, or four years’ 
duration; or whether certain minor events of the ministry hap- 
pened in this or that order, or in the spring or autumn of the 
year. Scholars do not find the data sufficient to determine the 
exact years, intervals, and order of events in Jesus’ career. And 
the data are not sufficient for this reason: the first generation of 
Christians did not concern themselves with these details. If they 
had considered them important, they would have preserved them. 
But they were after larger things. They held firmly the main 
facts and teachings of Jesus’ ministry, and pushed forward to the 
actual realization of the gospel in their own and other lives. They 
were impelled, not by a historical, but by a practical interest. 
The events themselves, not the calendar dates or the exact 
intervals between them, was what the primitive Christians gave 
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attention to; the words of Jesus in their teaching significance, 
rather than their precise chronological setting, was what inter- 
ested them. And so it results that in the gospel records which 
they prepared, and which have been transmitted to us, the exact 
dates and intervals and settings of all Jesus’ words and deeds 
cannot be determined. 

Is it not, then, the part of wisdom for us, when we study the 
life of Christ for practical purposes, to assume the same point of 
view toward it as did the first Christians? Should we not make © 
the details of the chronology of Jesus’ life a secondary matter ? 
Are there not more important things to learn and to discuss than 
the precise order, and time of year, of Jesus’ words and deeds? 
The great divisions of his public ministry, and the approximate 
dates of his career, are indisputable and undisputed. — Is it a wise 
use of time and energy for the average Bible student to discuss 
the details of date and order about which there is much dis- 


agreement among those who have most studied the life of Christ, 


and for which the information we have can give us no certain 
decision ? 

The harmonies of the gospels which have been in use in the 
past two generations have been largely responsible for the undue 
prominence now given to chronology in the study of the gospel 
history. Those harmonies unwisely attempted to give the exact 
date of each event, the exact interval between events, and the 
exact order of all the events of the public ministry —unwisely, 
because in many cases their statements were mere ‘conjectures, 
and yet these conjectures passed current for ascertained facts 
with the great majority of persons who used their books. The 
latest published harmony of the gospels has with great wisdom 
removed this false emphasis upon the chronology, and this mass 
of conjecture, by not attempting to furnish a chronological 
scheme for the life of Christ ; instead it presents the gospel nar- 
rative practically in its own arrangement, with no additional 
matter. The student’s attention is therefore not diverted from 
the main interest and importance of the gospels; he enters into 
the point of view and spirit of the primitive Christians who pre- 
pared the records ; and the supreme ethical and religious import 
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of Jesus words and deeds becomes the all-absorbing study. 
There is a place for the consideration of the chronological 
details of Jesus’ life, but it is not in the general Sunday-school 
or Bible-class study ; there greater things of practical impor- 
tance demand the whole time. 


It gives the editors pleasure to announce that the index to 
the BisLicaL WorLD, for which one hundred and fifty advance 
subscriptions have already been received, is in preparation. One 
of the journal’s faithful adherents, who has had experience in 
biblical work, is to be the author of the index, the Rev. Robert 
Kerr Eccles, of Bowling Green,O. The index will be published, 
as previously projected, early next year, and will cover the sixteen 
volumes of the BrsLicAL Wor LD to the close of the year 1900. 


Sunday, September 9, will be in one important respect a 
marked occasion. On that day will be realized the plan of the 
CounciL OF SEVENTY for a specific and concerted effort to create 
in the churches a vigorous, intelligent activity in the direction 
of better study of the Bible. Hundreds of pastors have sent in 
pledges that the subject will then receive from them the most 
stirring presentation of which they are capable. There is really 
no danger that Bible study will be too strongly urged upon 
people. Education in other lines is forced upon them; why not 
urge education in the line of religion? The best educators are 
insisting that religion is an essential ingredient of all true cul- 
ture, of all complete manhood and womanhood. The Bible is 
the preéminent means for instruction in religion. In the past 
this book has proved the supreme guide and inspiration to right 
living; it can do as much for the future if people will under. 
stand it and yield to it. We believe that ‘‘ Bible-Study Sunday,” 
1900, will be for thousands of people a birthday into the blessed 
inheritance of the Scriptures, the knowledge and experience of 
which will become within them ‘‘a well of water springing up 
unto eternal life’ (John 4:14). Certainly we can all join in the 
profound wish and earnest prayer for such a religious revival as 


this. THE EDITors. 
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THE USE OF A DOCTRINAL CATECHISM IN SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


By a “catechism” is meant a statement of Christian doctrine 
arranged in the form of questions and answers, prepared for the 
purpose of being committed to memory. Whatever may have 
been its uses in the past, it is evident that at the present time 
it is practically discarded among all denominations, alike in the 
church, in the Sunday school, and in the home. To take one 
example out of many that might be given: I was present, some 
time ago, at a public meeting where all the Presbyterian Sunday- 
school pupils in the city of New York who during the year had 
learned and recited the Shorter Catechism were rewarded with 
-the present of a Bagster Bible. Notwithstanding the value of 
the gift, the entire number was less than one hundred; and 
nearly all were awarded to pupils in mission schools, scarcely 
any to church schools; and this, while the Presbyterian church is 
generally and justly regarded as in the front line of fidelity to its 
doctrinal standards. I doubt whether among the three million 
members of Methodist Episcopal Sunday schools there are three 
thousand persons who are diligently studying the catechism. 
Nor is it difficult to understand the reasons for this widespread 
neglect of this time-honored method of instruction. 

1. The catechism was devised in an age when great stress 
was laid upon soundness of doctrine, and when the divisions 
between churches followed doctrinal lines. Each church, 
whether Lutheran, Calvinistic, or Anglican, had its catechism, 
which was most explicit and positive upon the questions then at 
issue between the churches. In this age our churches are paying 
little attention to questions of abstract doctrine; controversies 
between theologians of different denominations are rare; we 
are more inclined to discuss platforms upon which we can 
stand together than those upon which we must stand apart; 
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and the catechism does not express the religious spirit of 
the age. 

2. Then again, the catechism grew out of the ancient, rather 
than the modern, methods of studying the Bible. Formerly the 
Bible was regarded, even by scholars, as a sort of dictionary of 
theological proof-texts, to be used wherever they might be made 
to fit, regardless of historical relation or of the biblical writer’s 
purpose: whether from Jude, or Joshua, or Job, it was all the 
same. The scholarship of this age does not approve the “ proof- 
text” method: it seeks the thought of the ancient author, and 
not the needs of the modern theologian; it looks at the Bible 
from a point of view widely apart from that of the catechism- 
maker. 

3. Moreover, the teaching of today in secular schools, as well 
as in Sunday schools, lays infinitely less stress upon memorizing 
than did the teaching of a generationago. As a boy I was com- 
pelled to learn by number every rule of the syntax in the Latin 
grammar and every rule in arithmetic. Nowadays nobody 
learns rules in school. Principles are taught, but there is little 
training in memory. It is useless to expect boys and girls who 
commit only a few ‘‘memory verses” in the week-day school to 
learn by heart the ponderous statements of the catechism in the 
Sunday school. 

4. The catechisms of the past were scarcely fitted to child- 
hood. The Anglican and Lutheran catechisms were avowedly 
designed for children, but even these contain answers that test 
the brain-power of a mature mind. Most of the catechisms are 
better fitted for the senior class in the theological seminary than 
for the boys and girls in the Sunday school. When I was a 
small boy I enjoyed the luxury of attending two Sunday schools, 
and, as a result, of learning two catechisms. One of these was 
the Methodist catechism, which to my mind was long enough 
and difficult enough. But for what reason the other, which I 
learned in the Presbyterian Sunday school, should be called 
the ‘Shorter Catechism”? passed my comprehension. When, 
however, I compared catechisms with another boy, who was wrest- 
ling with the “ Heidelberg,” I realized my privilege as a young 
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Methodist! For a class of children in the primary grade to 
repeat the statements of a catechism without understanding them 
is flatly opposed to all the pedagogical principles in vogue in 
the year of our Lord Ig00. 

5. The Methodists, in both England and America, managed 
to live and thrive without any official catechism for an entire 
century; and the Baptist churches, surpassed by none in loyalty 
to their denominational tenets, have never possessed a cate- 
chism, and do not hunger after one. These facts would indi- 
cate that a catechism is not an absolute necessity for a church’s 
life. 

6. Last, but not least, the Sunday school of today studies 
the Bible in brief, well-chosen paragraphs, the only way possible 
for ninety-five Sunday schools out of a hundred. Instinctively 
it prefers to meditate upon the words of Moses and David and 
Isaiah and Paul, penned under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, rather than to memorize abstract statements of doctrine 
made by subsequent generations which often change the living 
word into dry husks of controversy. 

These are some of the reasons why the catechism has lost its 
influence in present-day teaching. Nevertheless, I believe that 
a catechism could be constructed by wise men, teachers as well 
as theologians, adapted to the needs of the age and tothe child- 
hood of the church, and such a catechism, though not all-impor- 
tant, might become very useful in the Sunday school. 

Jesse L. Hurveur, 


Late Secretary of the Sunday-School Department 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


NEw YorK. 

IN ORDER to get our bearings, let us recall to mind the fol- 
lowing facts regarding catechisms and their use in the past. The 
catechetical method was devised in the earliest days of Chris- 
tianity for the purpose of instructing those who were preparing 
to be received into the membership of the church. It was 
assumed that those who applied for admission to the sacrament 
of baptism had that general faith in Jesus Christ which entitled 
them to be considered Christians. But experience taught that 
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this faith could and did at times coexist with ideas unworthy of 
the true Christian. And the Christian community was embar- 
rassed and scandalized by the consequences of such ignorance. 
Accordingly it undertook to instruct candidates for admission to 
its membership regarding the essential facts and ideas lying at 
its foundation. At first all catechumens were adults, and came 
over to Christianity either from heathendom or from Judaism. 
When the church began to have a large contingent of young 
persons born within it, the same danger of scandal and embar- 
rassment from ignorance had to be met and was met by the 
same method of catechizing which had been resorted to in 
instructing applicants from without. All children were required 
to be taught the essentials of the Christian faith. To this end 
were used as a basis the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments. Later special catechisms were com- 
posed and used touching almost altogether on the essentials 
contained in the above-named three summaries of Christian faith 
and life. 

The question now is: Was this course sufficiently beneficial 
to the church to justify its indorsement and perpetuation? It 
seems to us that there are reasons for answering this question in 
the affirmative. Every young Christian should possess a clear 
conception of what it means to make a profession of faith; but 
not all are able to construct clear notions and formulate clear 
statements of their thoughts on this subject. Statements, there- 
fore, prepared carefully, which give expression to the common 
faith in regard to the most essential items of such faith, are 
designed to prove useful in guiding and stimulating thought. 
They have always been found beneficial. Such statements, 
moreover, secure a certain uniformity in expression which is 
necessary for the communal life of the church. They form the 
starting-point of more advanced thought and the basis of inter- 
course between those who think alike, but might be likely to 
express themselves very differently from one another, and open 
themselves to misunderstanding and confusion, were they com- 
pelled each to attempt to form his own conceptions and formu- 
late expressions of them. 
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But what should such catechisms include? The ancient 
catechetical instruction aimed to embody two classes of ele- 
ments: (1) facts regarding the birth, the life, the work, the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ; and (2) truths regard- 
ing the nature of God, the person of Jesus Christ, the Holy 
Spirit, the life of faith, and the life to come. Of these two 
classes of elements the first (the historical) has been taken up 
and in a very much elaborated form is adequately cared for by 
the Sunday school. The second (the doctrinal) has been left, 
especially since the use of the International series of lessons, to 
the separate denominations to conduct each according to its own 
peculiar genius and conception of Christian truth. If it is desir- 
able, therefore, as we think it is, that doctrinal instruction should 
be given by the catechetical method in the modern Sunday 
school, this should be done by each church as the guardian of 
its own children. It should cover the main essentials of Chris- 
tian doctrine without going into minute details. It should be 
general and suggestive rather than elaborate and learned. Its 
main aim, therefore, should be to furnish a framework within 
which the young Christian may fill in his doctrinal knowledge 
as he finds occasion during his later intellectual development. 

A. C. ZEnos, 


Professor of Biblical Theology, McCormick 


Theological Seminary. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SURELY something should be done to improve the Sunday 
school and to enrich its teaching. I am inclined to believe that 
a doctrinal catechism represents a proper method and condition 
of improvement and of enrichment. 

In favor of a doctrinal catechism two considerations may be 
urged: (1) A catechism presents a body of truth. The present 
method and condition of instruction do not so much represent 
error as they represent vacuity, emptiness, nothingness. A 
catechism offers something, and something truthful. (2) A 
catechism also presents truth in articulate form and proportion. 
The ordinary teacher of the ordinary Sunday school has a slight 
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sense of the relations of these truths which constitute truth. 
Truths may be so related as to make up error. A catechism 
gives truth through truths. 

Against the use of a doctrinal catechism two considerations 
may also be urged: (1) A catechism is lifeless. The teacher 
may be content with reading its questions and simply hearing 
the answers to these questions. He offers no commenis; he 
suggests no explanations; he vitalizes by no illustrations; he is 
a talking machine which the catechism works. (2) To the stu- 
dent the catechism may give the impression that Christianity is 
constituted by statements of truth. Truth is necessary to Chris- 
tianity ; but duty is as necessary, and life is more, and most 
fundamental. 

Two conditions may be named which are to be fulfilled in 
order that a catechism may prove to be of real value: (1) The 
teacher is to regard the catechism as an aid to himself, not as a 
substitute for himself. (2) Asa help the teacher is to breathe 
life into the catechism and to clothe this life with beauty. 

Respecting the content of the catechism, I should desire that 
it be not only doctrinal, but also ethical. On its doctrinal side I 
would emphasize the great doctrines, and in particular the doc- 
trine of God. The Christian church has, in my judgment, over- 
emphasized the insignificant doctrines and underemphasized the 
significant doctrines. Christian truth is a series of mountain 
ranges and of valleys, not a stretch of prairie. Of the truths 
of moral obligation, too, should a statement be made. In 
presenting the reasons for obeying Christ’s first commandment 
one should not neglect the reasons for obeying the second. 

Such a catechism should be made for three classes of stu- 
dents, each edition being more or less elaborate according to 
the age of students. None need be made for the primary 
department. The primary department is the kindergarten of 
the Sunday school. In it truth is conveyed in symbols other 
than those of the catechism. 

In respect to the method of preparing a doctrinal catechism, 
I should suggest that the editors of the BrsLicAaL WoRLD ask 
representatives of several denominations to codperate in making 
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a catechism. The result will have the value which it has—no 
more, no less. Let it be published in and through the Brs- 
LicAL WorLD. Such a statement should be more or less general 
—so general, in fact, that it will lack denominational elements 
and characteristics. Then let the representatives of the various. 
denominations concerned reédit it for the use of the Sunday 
schools of each denomination. It would thus be made true for 
all and true for each. 
CHARLES F, THwInc, 


Presiaent Western Reserve University 


and Adelbert College. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


No ForMuLas of doctrine should be memorized which have 
not previously been analyzed and illustrated, so as to secure an 
intelligent conception of its meaning. Not that an exhaustive 
idea can always be attained; but at least a just and right notion, 
so far as the child is capable of thinking, should be sought. This 
implies a careful attention to grading of material. 

Before any catechism of modern composition is offered the 
children and youth, it is essential to secure: (1) A power to tell 
in one’s own language the main outlines of Bible history and the 
more important biographies, especially the life of Jesus. The 
outlines and stories should be carefully graded and made more 
full and connected with adolescence. (2) Certain classic selec- 
tions of the Bible should be first analyzed, interpreted, and illus- 
trated, and then committed to memory. This can begin in the 
primary department, and should never be discontinued in life. 
(3) At the beginning of adolescence one asks for causes, reasons, 
and connections, first in relation to self-improvement, and later 
in respect to duties to men and God. This demand should 
be met by interpretations of the Bible, with applications to the 
duties which spring out of human relations, and with frank and 
sympathetic treatment of the personal doubts of the pupil. 

System-building should not begin before the closing years of 
adolescence. 

The teacher, if mature, may study catechisms or other 
systematic statements of the creeds, for his own guidance. But 
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I know no catechism which seems to me suitable for any person, 
young or old, to commit to memory. 

The act of memorizing a catechism must be secured by some 
motive apart from interest in the subject, and that is a serious 
ubjection, since disgust is a natural and frequent reaction against 
such mental processes. The appearance of knowledge can 
easily be secured by prizes and other appeals to emulation, but 
such an appearance is likely to deceive both teacher and pupil. 
The fixing of certain theological and technical phrases is a menace 
to the natural readaptations and readjustments which should go 
forward up to at least the twenty-fifth year of life. If the recita- 
tion of a catechism by a child implies belief of all its contents, 
then it becomes to some extent a training in falsehood, and so 
far tends to injure the conscience. Where good results have 
followed the use of a catechism they were due rather to the dis- 
cussions, explanations, and living examples than to the memoriz- 
ing of forms of creeds. Even better results in real knowledge 
of truth and duty, and in living interest, have been gained by 
suitable instruction in the Scriptures without the use of the 
technical, partisan, and often controversial phrases of the 
catechisms. 

There is, of course, a so-called ‘‘catechetical’’ or Socratic 
method of lively questioning to excite reflection, to which these 
criticisms do not apply. Every skilful teacher uses this device 
in its place. But to read set questions to a class out of a book 
is deadly, and answers in chorus are a delusion. 

C. R. HENDERSON, 


Professor of Sociology in the Divinity School, 


The University of Chicago. 
ILL. 


THE testimony of pastors, parents, and Sunday-school teachers 
is better than theories on this subject. From all these classes 
I have gathered, during the last few months, statements of their 
experience. They agree as to the vital importance of systematic 
religious instruction of the young by means of carefully prepared 
questions and answers committed to memory. 
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I have now before me letters from thirteen pastors in seven 
states who every year conduct, either in person or through 
other teachers, catechetical classes. In some instances these are 
held on Sundays, in others on week-days. Three courses are 
mentioned by several: the first on the Bible, the.second on 
doctrines and duties, the third on the church. The usual method 
is to give four or five questions and answers for each lesson, 
these being the basis of free discussion by teachers and scholars. 
In most instances the catechisms are prepared by the pastors. 
But a considerable list is given of printed catechisms which are 
extensively used. In many cases the children have notebooks 
in which they write the answers from dictation. In others they 
find the answers in their Bibles. 

One pastor says his first course aims to show what an interest- 
ing book the Bible is; the second sets forth the Christian life as 
beautiful and attractive; the third aims at intelligence concern- 
ing the church, devotion to it, and denominational loyalty. 
Another parallels the International lessons, following at present 
the life of Christ. Examinations are held, and graduation 
exercises on Children’s Sunday, when diplomas are given. 

Among the testimonies received are these: ‘Minds are 
clarified on religious subjects and foundations laid for good 
character and spiritual force.” ‘The children of my church, 
more than their elders, can give a reason for the faith that is in 
them.” “The work has resulted in clearing away many doubts 
and difficulties in the minds of young Christians, in making 
Christianity seem more reasonable to them, in giving them an 
added knowledge of our own church, and in the memorizing of 
many of the finest portions of Scripture.” | ‘‘No such interest 
has ever been seen before in the school with any lessons. I 
believe it is a libel on the children of our day to say that they 
will not bear substantial religious instruction if it is fairly given 
them.” ‘The results justify us in believing that the restored 
catechumenate will give new power to the church over the evils 
that besiege our civilization.” ‘I consider it quite as important 
as any work I do, and in many ways it is the most delightful 
part of my work.” ‘The children are brought close to their 
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pastor’s heart, and they all have a new sense of possession in and 
affection for him. Grasp of simple religious truths is firm, and 
expectation of religious experience in daily life is apparent.” 

The methods of conducting the classes are various, the 
catechisms are suited to different ages, but verbally exact answers 
are required, and by means of informal inquiry, illustrations, etc., 
the meaning of what has been memorized is made plain and 
impressed on the mind. The classes vary in number from six to 
sixty. In onecase about one hundred and fifty have come under 
instruction in three seasons. The large majority have become 
members of the church, or are headed in that direction. Where 
possible, parents are made responsible for attendance. The 
mails are used, and notices are given from the pulpit to attract 
attention. 

When the church is made a school for instruction, the methods 
are adapted to the minds of the pupils, and all are united to 
secure growth in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ, the reward is sure apd the work of the 
disciples is done as the Master intended. 

A. E. Dunnine, 


Secretary of the International 


Sunday-School Committee. 
Boston, MAss. 


I HAVE read with great interest the many manuals for cate- 
chetical Sunday-school instruction, and do not think a satisfac- 
tory doctrinal catechism could be made. I believe in the 
Socratic question-and-answer method, but to memorize the 
phraseology of abstract truth seems to me going back to the 
pedagogical methods of the trivium and quadrivium. The 
movement shows, among other things, how strong the reaction 
is against the International methods and their congeners, and 
with that reaction I am in heartiest sympathy. I deem it unfor- 
tunate, however, that that cry should be back to the Middle 
Ages instead of forward according to the principles and methods 
now well established in secular pedagogy. 

Memory at best is a superficial acquisition for all moral and 
religious truth. Religious teaching is concrete and should be 
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definite, detailed, and objective, and dogma is the least palatable 
and the least useful of all kinds of intellectual pabulum. The 
most wooden teacher can ask questions and follow, and if neces- 
sary mark, the answers, when they are appended in cold type. 
But despite the lack of training for Sunday-school teachers, it 
seems to me a despairing confession of defeat to resurrect the 
very method which all educational reformers from Comenius to 
Froebel have condemned, and which many have spent their lives 
in opposing. The fact that so many have advocated this method 
is a sorry index of the intellectual interest which the church 
ought to take in the education of the young people under its 
care. 

If a doctrinal catechism is not desirable, what is desirable in 
the way of doctrinal instruction? I answer with the utmost 
emphasis that doctrine is not for children, but for adults. The 
most careful study of the child’s mind shows that before eighteen 
or twenty years of age there is no interest in anything Pauline, 
and that other elements of the Bible than Paul’s should take 
precedence up to that age. 

The solution of this problem is to be found in a very differ- 
ent direction, which I have tried to indicate in several ministe- 
rial addresses in New England, and which I now hope to print 
soon. Possibly I may take the liberty to refer to the helpful 
article by Professor George E. Dawson, of the Bible Normal 
College, Springfield, Mass., in the Pedagogical Seminary for July, 
1900, entitled ‘‘ Children’s Interest in the Bible.” 

G. HALL, 


President of Clark University. 
WORCESTER, MAss. 


THE Sunday school is preéminently a missionary enterprise. 
Pledged to advance the kingdom of God on earth by propaga- 
tion, in the Christian nurture and growth of a godly seed, it seeks 
to lead the child, not only to love and accept the King, but to live 
in the kingdom as subject to its laws. Faith is to lead to service ; 
creed is to find expression in conduct. The teaching of Chris- 
tian doctrine must, therefore, be given an important place in 
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Sunday-school instruction. From the writer’s standpoint, the 
problem requiring solution thus presents itself as one of method 
only. 

The use of the catechetical method in teaching Christian 
doctrine is largely a thing of the distant past, notwithstanding 
the record of history as to its power and efficiency as a teach- 
ing process.* Its revival and general adoption by Sunday- 
school teachers, and by the clergy in their office as catechists, 
would work a revolution in religious teaching. The method, if 
it may be called such, which has largely usurped its place may 
be described as ‘‘hearing the catechism.’”’ By this process chil- 
dren are required, to a great extent, to memorize words and reli- 
gious phrases, while they have little or no comprehension of 
what the words and phrases mean. Doctrinal instruction by 
this method cannot be approved when religious training is viewed 
in its educational aspect. Regarded as an educational process, 
the character of religious teaching must be determined by refer- 
ence to educational principles. If there is one principle more 
generally accepted than any other in modern education, it is that 
one which prohibits committing to memory that which is not 
understood. First, ideas; then, words. The blind, mechanical 
use of a doctrinal catechism is thus prohibited. But for truly 
educational purposes it may still claim an important place in 
Sunday-school instruction. 

1. For the pupil it is necessary as a form of words to which 
he is to attain. Christian truth deemed essential to the pupil 
should first be presented to him by means of oral lessons in 
conversational form, which convey their teaching by means of 
examples or illustration. The narrative of Scripture must first 
unfold the doctrines of Scripture. By using in this way what- 
ever lesson material may best serve the purpose as a medium of 
instruction, the child may be taught step by step, ‘‘as he is able 
to receive the same,” the fundamental truths of religion, and 
thus be prepared gradually to enter into the possession of a form 
of sound words, to which he may well be counseled to “hold 
fast.’ Without some such final summing up of truth on which 

*See TRUMBULL, Yale Lectures on the Sunday School, Lecture II. 
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the memory may be exercised, religious instruction, no matter 
how good in other respects, is liable to be indefinite and incom- 
plete and speedily forgotten. This method of procedure is in 
accord with another generally accepted principle which requires 
that the concrete presentation of truth shall precede its presenta- 
tion in the form of abstract statement. 

2. For the teacher, in accordance with the original intention 
for which the catechism was prepared, it is necessary as an out- 
line or scheme of religious instruction from which his work may 
proceed. The canons of scientific education require that reli- 
gious truth, in common with other truth, shall be presented in a 
psychological order, that is, in the order of learning. The 
teacher must therefore be guided by an authoritative scheme of 
religious instruction on the one hand, as well as by a knowledge 
of child nature on the other, unless the selection of religious 
truth deemed to be essential to the child is to be simply a mat- 
ter of individual opinion. The growing favor accorded to the 
method which seeks to impart truth to the child for the sake of 
the child, that he may live and grow by it, demands as never 
before an important place for doctrinal instruction in the prepa- 
ration of the Sunday-school teacher. ‘Education .... looks 
to the nature of each individual for guidance in the best methods 
of conducting him to his inheritance, but not for knowledge of 
what that inheritance is.” ? 

This suggests the advisability of having a doctrinal catechism 
that may serve as a standard of Christian faith and practice, and 
available for general use. Such a catechism, used as previously 
explained, would do much to give stability to the work of Chris- 
tian education during the coming century. As a preliminary 
step looking toward concerted action in this direction, it would 
be advisable to ascertain the present status of doctrinal instruc- 
tion as foundational work in this country, not in theory, but in 
actual practice, both with reference to the doctrines receiving 
greatest emphasis and to the method of impartation. A special 
committee, if such could be appointed, might undertake to 


*BuTLER, “Status of Education at the Close of the Century,” Zducational 
Review, April, 1900. 
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accomplish for the study of Christian doctrine in the Sunday 
school what the Committee of Ten a few years ago accom- 
plished for secondary-school studies. 

“ As we think, we are”’ is a fundamental law of man’s spirit- 
ual nature. If, in recognition of this law, there is truth in the 
statement that ‘“‘when men’s notions of religion are debased, 
their conduct will be debased,” a report, covering the ground 
suggested, could not fail to be both interesting and instructive 
as showing the character of the religious ‘‘notions” which are 
tending most largely to influence the secular as well as the reli- 
gious life of the American people. 

The study made by Professor Earl Barnes? of the theolo- 
gical ideas of over one thousand children from six to twenty 
years of age disclosed some significant facts in this connection. 
Christ is seldom mentioned and his relation to the Father rarely 
thought out. Two children mention the Trinity. Twenty- 
five children speak of Christ as our Redeemer. In reasoning 
processes, the Bible is seldom quoted as authority. ‘The study 
proved that most of the children were ignorant of the most 
common and generally accepted theological conceptions of 
Christian people.” 

If the results of this study are any indication of prevailing 
conditions, no one will question the wisdom of securing some 
uniformity of action on the part of the Sunday schools of this 
country with reference to the teaching of the fundamental 
truths of the Christian religion. 

Mary E, HurcuEson, 
Author of the New Education Series, Lessons 


Sor Church Sunday Schools. 
O. 


My judgment concerning catechetical instruction in Sunday 
schools has not the value of an expert judgment, and yet it may 
be worth recording. Theoretically, it would seem that a cate- 
chism would be the best means of imparting doctrinal instruc- 
tion to the young. No other way of teaching the views of a 


3“ Theological Life of a California Child,” Pedagogical Seminary, December, 
1893, Vol. II; also found in BARNES, Studies in Education. 
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church to its children could be more direct than this. If a clear, 
brief statement of doctrine could be made, satisfactory to the 
church that taught it and adapted to the capacity of the young, 
it would seem that the catechetical method met the need. The 
place of such teaching in the progressive course of study I 
should suppose to be in the latter part, not in the first years. 
Doctrinal instruction implies some development of mind in the 
learner, and little children should be taught the Christian narra- 
tive and the Christian spirit before they are made to attempt an 
outline of Christian doctrine. 

On the practical side, however, I see difficulties in the way 
of such instruction, so great that I doubt whether in our time 
the catechetical method is likely to be employed with large 
success. 

It is no easy task to frame a catechism that would serve the 
purpose. A poor, flat, ambiguous, uninspiring catechism is, of 
course, out of the question. The statements in a catechism 
must be brief, clear, positive, unmodified, without explanation 
and without need of explanation. The document must be so 
free and unapologetic in tone, so fine and strong in literary style, 
and so rich and spiritual in religious quality, as to win and hold 
its place, both with the church and with the children. At the 
same time it must express the real and vital convictions of the 
church, and convictions that are sure to be abiding, not tempo- 
rary; for children ought not to be taught passing notions in the 
name of Christianity; nor ought they to be taught doctrine, if 
such there is, that the church holds only in a formal way, not 
vitally ; nor anything that they are likely to have to unlearn. 

A catechism that will fulfil these requirements cannot be 
made to order; it must be the offspring of an impulse to the 
expression of doctrine such as existed when the Westminster 
confession and catechism came into being. Such impulses do 
not come in every generation. At present there exists the 
deepest interest in Christian doctrine, but it takes the form of 
question rather than of answer. It seeks to distinguish between 
the eternal and the temporary, and the movement that it 
encourages is a movement toward a shorter and richer creed. 
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But I do not yet discern anywhere such an impulse toward 
doctrinal expression as is necessary for the production of a 
catechism adequate to the uses of the young. The question of 
what ought to go into a catechism has not been answered with 
sufficient unanimity, nor is the doctrine now welling up through 
the intellect of the church with sufficient joyousness and freedom. 
Other difficulties exist, such as the inadaptation of the tem- 
per of the time to instruction conveyed in unexplained dogmatic 
statements, and the effect of modern methods in Bible study 
upon the use of proof-texts. But in view of the apparent impossi- 
bility of framing a catechism that would live at the present time, 
it is scarcely worth while to discuss them. I am sorry to be 
driven to this negative conclusion, for I think the catechetical 
method is ideally a good one, and I wish it might be employed 
with power. Better days may come. 
N. CLARKE, 
Professor of Theology, Colgate University. 
HAMILTON, N.Y. 


THERE is no more urgent need today in Christian churches 
than a deeper seriousness and a clearer intelligence in the work 
of the Sunday schools. Organization of classes and depart- 
ments in the schools, selection and preparation of lesson materials, 
methods of management and instruction, all these and much 
more demand early and earnest attention. It is, therefore, a 
source of satisfaction that the BisLicaL Wor Lp is taking its 
present course in respect to the problems of the Sunday school. 
With regard to the problem here under consideration I would 
say: 

1. There is need of a doctrinal catechism in Sunday-school 
instruction. Present Sunday-school methods are more favorable 
to the teaching of facts than of doctrines, and of these facts in 
isolation rather than in relation to each other and to the whole 
body of Christian history and truth. The ‘born teacher,” or the 
lover of doctrine, can so use the International lessons as to 
make the members of his classes acquainted with underlying 
doctrines as well as patent facts; but the ordinary teacher has 
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not the competency for this, as the prevailing ignorance of 
doctrine among children and younger adults, who have been 
trained in the Sunday schools of the past quarter-century, 
abundantly shows. Until something of the nature of a doctrinal 
catechism is put into the hands of teacher and pupil I have 
no hope that much improvement will be made. In what I say 
here I take it for granted that the importance of a knowledge of 
doctrine is admitted. Yet,so far have many in our day departed 
from a just conception of the didactic purpose of our Lord’s 
ministry, and so unintelligent are they as to the value and 
meaning of doctrinal teaching, that they are certain to raise their 
eyebrows at the merest suggestion of the need of a catechism. 

2. A satisfactory doctrinal catechism could be prepared for 
general use. I use the words “satisfactory” and “general” in 
a modified sense. No catechism could be prepared today which 
would be satisfactory to all. Some would find in it too much, others 
too little. But there is a great body of truth on which all 
evangelical Christians are agreed, and this might form the basis— 
large, comprehensive, and, at least, reasonably satisfactory —of 
catechetical instruction. Some of the terms used would be, in 
a sense, ambiguous. These would be interpreted in one way by 
‘progressives,’ and in another way by ‘conservatives,’ and as 
thus interpreted would be “satisfactory.” But even if a cate- 
chism could not be prepared which would be satisfactory to all 
the churches of the evangelical order, this need not be con- 
sidered an objection to the principle of catechetical instruction. 
The churches need not be confined to the use of any one cate- 
chism. 

3. The catechism should consist of three parts. Part I 
should have simple, brief statements of doctrine which could be 
easily memorized by the youngest children. In this part the 
fundamentals of doctrine could be put into attractive form, care 
being exercised to leave for later and more advanced study 
those phases of doctrine which in their statement seem neces- 
sarily to approach the metaphysical. In Part II the same general 
idea should prevail as in Part I, the plan being to store the 
memory with doctrines, and to explair in part the scope and 
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meaning of these. Part III should show with considerable 
detail the scriptural basis, and furnish an outline which could be 
used in a thorough study, from the biblical standpoint, of the 
doctrines of Christianity. 

4. The catechism should be used by all members of the 
school. Part I should be bound as a separate book for the use 
of the primary department of the school, Parts I and II should 
be bound together for the intermediate department, and the 
three parts for the advanced classes. The younger children 
would use their memory upon the catechism; those next older 
would use memory and understanding, though with many of 
them the former chiefly; the older members of the school would 
use their understanding more than memory. It was Jesus’ 
method to teach great doctrines before there was the ability to 
comprehend them. This method should prevail in the Sunday 
school. 

5. There should be variety in the use of the catechism, suited 
to local conditions. But whether the teacher spend a little time 
each week, or once a fortnight, or once a month, in discovering 
whether the catechetical lesson has been learned and in drill 
therein—or the superintendent do this—once in three months 
at least the pastor should review the school on the catechism. 

O. C. S. WALLACE, 


. Chancellor of McMaster University. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


One may be profoundly impressed with the lack of well- 
adapted religious instruction of the young, and yet feel strongly 
the inadequacy, or even essential failure, of the method of the 
doctrinal catechism. This is, in fact, the position of the writer. 
I must believe that the cry for a return to doctrinal catechetical 
instruction is a quite mistaken reading of the true needs of our 
time. 

In the first place, upon simple psychological grounds, the 
catechetical method itself seems to me wrong. Unless, for 
example, the whole principle—that one must do to know— 
which underlies the laboratory and seminar methods of modern 
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education, is at fault, the catechetical method is certainly not 
the best, least of all for beginners. 

But even though the catechetical method were held to be 
the best for many fields of instruction, few, I think, with full 
thoughtfulness, would defend it as the best method of introduc- 
tion into those fields which have to do with values. Is a cate- 
chism the best way to bring one to appreciation of literature, 
of music, of art, of beauty in nature, of a person? I cannot 
believe it. Is not the one certain method here simply to put 
ourselves and our pupils persistently in the presence of the best 
in all these spheres, and let these make their own legitimate 
impression ? 

But of all spheres of value that of religion seems to me least 
adapted to the catechetical method, for it has to do with life 
itself. The only value of a doctrinal statement is that it is an 
honest expression of a truth which has become real and vital for 
one in his own experience. Such statements of doctrine can 
grow only with one’s growing life; they cannot be learned out of 
a book. In every sphere of value it is of the utmost importance 
that all which the pupil reaches should be wholly, honestly, his 
own; but most of all is this true in religion. The one impera- 
tive thing, then, for the child is to bring him into a genuine 
religious life of his own. Life first, and then its expression ; 
not the expression of someone else, in order to life. The 
danger of the catechetical method here is real and great. It is 
perhaps not unimportant for us to note, too, that Christ’s own 
method, in bringing his disciples to the confession of his Mes- 
siahship, was one of punctilious avoidance of all dogmatic 
statements upon the matter. 

If we are Christians at all, we must know that the supreme 
need is that men should really see Christ; and if we believe in 
a real God, who has revealed himself progressively in actual 
history, we must come to see that our greatest task is to bring 
men to some fair appreciation of that historical manifestation, 
and let it make its own impression upon them. Christianity is 
a historical religion, and this is preéminently a historical age ; 
misled by this cry for a catechism, we are in danger of turning 
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away from the supreme religious opportunity of our time: that 
of setting men face to face, as they have never yet been, with 
the reality of the great historical revelation of God, culminating 
in Christ. The greatest need of our time, and of any time, is a 
thoroughgoing historical study of the Bible itself, especially of 
the gospels. For the special instruction of the young, there- 
fore, our work seems to me to lie in the direction already pointed 
out by Professor Bruce: ‘‘ What is wanted is not a dogmatic 
catechism, or commentaries on it written in a rabbinical spirit, 
but a Christian catechism or primer, framed on a historical 
method: a little book intended to do for the young of our time 
what Luke did for his friend Theophilus ; telling them the story 
of Jesus of Nazareth in a way suited to their years, and fitted to 
captivate their imaginations and their hearts, including the chief 
of his golden sayings, some representative acts and experiences, 
and telling briefly the story of his death and resurrection.” We 
are to “ have but one absorbing care and passion—to make the 
young know and love Jesus Christ.” 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING, 


Professor of Theology, Oberlin College. 
OBERLIN, O. 
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THE SEPTUAGINT GREEK VERSION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


By CLYDE W. VoTAwW, 
The University of Chicago. 


One of the striking features of advancing biblical study is 
the growing interest in the Greek versions of the Old Testa- 
ment. The Massoretic Hebrew text, from which the current 
English versions of the Old Testament have been made, is in 
many respects imperfect, as scholars have always known; and 
the development of the science of textual criticism has made it 
clear to all that this Hebrew text must be revised, by the assist- 
ance of all possible information from other versions of the Old 
Testament and from data of various kinds which can contribute 
to a more perfect form of the text of the Old Testament. It 
has become recognized among Old Testament scholars that the 
Greek versions of the Old Testament are the most useful collat- 
eral evidence for the early form of the Hebrew text. Among 
these Greek versions, and preéminent among them, is the version 
known as the Septuagint. This name has no particular signifi- 
cance for the text itself, but seems to have arisen from a tradi- 
tion, now considered unhistorical, that this text of the Old 
Testament was a translation made all at once by seventy — 
more exactly, seventy-two—officially appointed translators in 
the third century B.C. 


I. ITS ORIGIN AND CHARACTERISTICS. 


The epistle of Aristeas is the source from which this tradi- 
tion as to the origin of the Septuagint version comes. The 
substance of the tradition is that in the first years of the reign 
of King Ptolemy II. (Philadelphus) the librarian Demetrius 
Phalereus, who was in charge of the famous library at Alexan- 
dria, suggested to the king that he should have prepared for the 
Alexandrian library a copy in Greek of the Jewish lawbooks, 
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which were called the Pentateuch; that for this purpose 
Ptolemy sent to Palestine to secure translators, and that seventy- 
two men, six from each of the twelve tribes, were sent to Alex- 
andria to make the Greek translation of the five books of the 
law; that they together accomplished this task in seventy 
days to the entire satisfaction of the king and the librarian, and 
that they were returned to Palestine with expensive gifts and 
high acknowledgment of their service to gentile learning. The 
story is not regarded as historical in its details, and some schol- 
ars even question the trustworthiness of any datum it contains. 

Leaving this tradition and seeking some exact information 
with regard to the date at which the Septuagint version was 
made, the only secure statement we have with regard to it is in 
the introduction to the Greek version of the Wisdom of Ben- 
Sira. This translation was made about the year 132 B.C., in 
Egypt, by the grandson of the Jewish author of the work, and 
in speaking of this work he refers to the existence in a Greek 
form of ‘the law, the prophets, and the other books of our 
fathers.” It is obvious, then, from this statement that the bulk 
of the Old Testament was in Greek in 132 B.-C. If the five 
books of the law were translated into Greek in the reign of 
Ptolemy II. (284 to 247 B. C.), we have a period of 150 years 
within which to locate the translation into Greek of the whole 
of the Old Testament. It is the common opinion at present, 
though not unanimously held, that the Pentateuch was trans- 
lated in the early years of Ptolemy’s reign, giving this much 
credence to the Aristeas tradition. But this pertains only to the 
first five books. The Aristeas statement does not concern the 
other books of the Old Testament. There is not even a tradi- 
tion as to the origin of the Greek translation of these other 
books. We may understand, however, that when the law, which 
was the most important portion of the Old Testament in the 
conception of the Jews of that time, had been successfully put 
into Greek, and had passed into general use, the eminent 
desirability of rendering the other books also into the same 
language for wider use would bring about gradually a complete 
translation of the Old Testament. 
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Who the translators were we have no means of knowing, 
but the probability is that the books were translated by different 
persons, at different times, and only gradually found their way 
into a general collection. That the three divisions of the Old 
Testament—the law, the prophets, and the hagiographa—were 
mainly complete in their Greek form in 132 B. C. appears from 
the statement above referred to. This does not, however, 
exclude the possibility that portions of the Old Testament were 
introduced into the collection at some time in the second cen- 
tury before or after this specific date. The order in which the 
translations of the several books were made is not known further 
than that the lawbooks were in all probability the first; but it 
would be natural to suppose that the historical books followed, 
and then perhaps the so-called hagiographa. It may be, how- 
ever, that the Psalms, which would be valuable for liturgical 
purposes, should have been one of the earlier portions to be 
translated. 

The purpose of the translation of the Old Testament into 
Greek is clearly seen when we consider the condition of the 
Jewish people outside of Palestine." For some centuries already, 
in the time of Ptolemy II., large bodies of the Jewish people 
had been transplanted to countries outside of Palestine, espe- 
cially in the east and south. In some cases they were removed 
by violence from their own land; in many cases they went of 
their own accord, seeking larger opportunities for commercial 
life. Egypt for some time had had a large Jewish population, 


*It no longer seems necessary to refute the hypothesis that the Septuagint ver- 
sion was made for the purpose of providing the Alexandrian library with a copy of 
the Old Testament law in Greek in order that the non-Jewish peoples might be able 
to read the Jewish law. This was a view which rested upon an acceptance of the 
Aristeas tradition in detail, and does not at all agree with the general historical con- 
ditions, or with the improbability that the gentiles would feel any special interest in 
the Jewish literature. If the translation had been made for the gentiles, the style of 
the Greek would have been made acceptable to them, whereas the style of the Septua- 
gint is, from a literary standpoint, unreadable and inexcusable. The Hebrew is fol- 
lowed so closely and so literally as to make the translation a veritable jargon. The 
Jews would find this the more acceptable, as it brought them closer to their revered 
Scriptures; while the gentiles would be repelled by it. So that the alleged purpose 
of the translation, to commend the Jewish sacred books to the gentiles, would be 
defeated. 
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and in the third and second centuries B. C. the Jews extended in 
great numbers over the Roman empire into Syria, Asia Minor, 
Greece, and even Italy. These Jews, when they settled in other 
countries and made their permanent homes there, very rapidly 
lost the knowledge of the Hebrew, or later the Aramaic, lan- 
guage which had been natural for them in Palestine. In fact, in 
Palestine itself the Hebrew in which the Old Testament was 
written was being rapidly superseded by the Aramaic, so that 
even the mass of Jews in their native land lost the power to 
read the Hebrew, and it was necessary for the Old Testament 
to be interpreted into Aramaic for them. It was this Aramaic 
interpretation of the Old Testament which gradually produced 
what is called the Targums, which are Aramaic versions of por- 
tions of the Hebrew Old Testament. With this loss of the power 
to read the Old Testament in Hebrew came at once the necessity 
that the Old Testament be put into a language which was under- 
stood by the people. In Palestine, as we have seen, the Tar- 
gums arose, for Greek was not the common language of the 
Palestinian Jews. But outside of Palestine the Jews had readily 


taken up with the Greek language, which was everywhere 


employed in the second century throughout the Mediterranean 
countries. Obviously, then, the Old Testament should have 
been translated into Greek in order that these Greek-speaking 
Jews everywhere might have the Old Testament in the language 
which they could read. This is the explanation of the rise of 
the Septuagint version. 

The characteristics of this Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment are many and interesting. The translators were of course 
Jews, for Hebrew was not known to any others, but they were 
also Jews who had a knowledge of the Greek language. It is 
altogether the most probable assumption that they were Alex- 
andrian Jews, for Alexandria was the most conspicuous center of 
Jewish life, as well as of gentile learning, in the vicinity of Pal- 
estine. These Alexandrian Jews, then, did not undertake to put 
the Old Testament into the best Greek they knew, but endeavored 
to reproduce as exactly as possible in Greek dress that which 
they found in their Hebrew original. The consequence of this 
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was that from a literary point of view the Septuagint was by 
no means attractive or satisfactory. Only here and there can 
be found in the whole work a sentence which is good Greek. 
The Hebrew words are frequently transliterated or imperfectly 
translated ; the Hebrew idioms are reproduced in large numbers 
on every page in crass imitation and impossible Greek. Faith- 
fulness to the Hebrew seemed to be the first thought in the minds 
of allthe translators. However, they did in many details depart 
from the original. The anthropomorphisms of the Hebrew, the 
naive expressions of the Old Testament writers, and the grosser 
language were removed, thereby making the Old Testament 
more suitable to the better taste of the century in which the 
translation was made. There also appear new terms pertaining 
to history, science, and philosophy which were in current use in 
Alexandria in the translator’s time, but this element is not a 
large one. Some of the books are translated much more freely 
than others, and in these freer translations the Greek is of a more 
literary type. The Septuagint version also probably originally 
contained a large amount of extra material which was not found 
in the Hebrew form of the text, and the arrangement of the 
material was in many places changed. 

Judged, then, from the literary standpoint, the Septuagint was 
not a large success. But this is not the right point of view for 
the work. Undoubtedly these translators might have written a 
good common dialect Greek. It is difficult for us to realize, 
after so many centuries of versions in all languages, that this was 
the first attempt to transfer a body of literature from one lan- 
guage into another language which was so utterly different from 
the original. That the work was done with as much success as 
appears in the Septuagint translation is a matter for surprise. 
Certainly it was a remarkable achievement, considering the condi- 
tions under which it was done and the newness of the undertak- 
ing. The fact remains that the Septuagint version, with all its 
peculiarities and literary defects—sometimes even because of 
these peculiarities and defects—forms the most important col- 
lateral evidence for the determination of the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament. 
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II. ITS USE BY JEWS AND CHRISTIANS. 


After the Septuagint translation was made, during the period 
280-132 B.C., it passed rapidly into general use among the Jews 
in Egypt, and was carried from Egypt to all the other Mediter- 
ranean countries where Jews were found, so that during the sec- 
ond and the first centuries B. C. the Septuagint version became 
the Old Testament Bible of the Jews of the Dispersion. They 
did not have or use the Hebrew. A good illustration of this 
fact is seen in the writings of the great Jewish philosopher, the 
Alexandrian Philo, who, writing in the early part of the first cen- 
tury A. D., knew no Hebrew, but used the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament entirely, and regarded it as a perfect Old 
Testament text. Abundant evidence is at hand also to show that 
what was true of Alexandria was true everywhere outside of Pal- 
estine that Jews were found. 

After the early years of the Christian movement in Palestine, 
when Paul and others carried the gospel out into gentile terri- 
tory, they found everywhere the Jewish people gathered together 
in communities, of which the central feature was the synagogue ; 
and in these synagogues they found the Septuagint version used 
as the Scriptures. Inasmuch as Christianity soon passed over to 
the gentile world, the Palestinian Christians coming to be but a 
small portion of the whole body of Christians, it was natural that 
the Greek version of the Old Testament should become the Old 
Testament text for the Christian movement. It is probable that 
Jesus did not himself use it; for in the synagogues of the Pales- 
tinian Jews the Hebrew was read and “targumed”’ into the Ara- 
maic, which was the common language of the Palestinian Jews. 
It is not, however, unlikely that the Jews of the Dispersion, some 
of whom seem to have found their way back into Palestine and 
to have established synagogues for themselves in Jerusalem — 
perhaps also in other towns—used the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament in their synagogues, inasmuch as Greek was the 
only language with which they were familiar. It came to pass, 
therefore, in the first century A. D. that the great majority of 
the Christians knew the Old Testament only in this Greek ver- 
sion. It was already the standard Old Testament text of the 
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Jews everywhere except in Palestine. This preéminence of the 
Septuagint version passed over into the first, second, and third 
centuries A. D., when the Septuagint still continued to be the 
authoritative Old Testament text for the Christians. 

But there grew up in Palestine, after the fall of Jerusalem in 
70 A. D., a revival of Jewish learning in which the study of the 
Hebrew Old Testament was revived, and an effort was made to 
bring the Septuagint version into closer conformity to the Hebrew 
text. One of the greatest scholars who worked in this field in 
the early years of the second century was Aquila, who made a 
new translation from the Hebrew text (as it was in his own day, 
containing probably many variations from the text of three cen- 
turies earlier) into slavishly literal Greek, but intended to supply 
to the Greek-speaking Jews everywhere a Greek text of the Old 
Testament much more faithful than the Septuagint version which 
was then current. Inasmuch as this was a strictly Jewish ver- 
sion, and had been inspired to some extent by the controversies 
of the Christians with the Jews concerning the correct reading 
of various Old Testament passages, the Christians did not adopt 
the Aquila translation. A little later, perhaps between 125 and 
150 A. D., when the Christian scholars had come to realize that 
their Septuagint version was in many respects inaccurate—led to 
this view by the knowledge of the Aquila version—a revision of 
the Septuagint version was made by a Christian Jew, Theodotion. 
Even this version, however, while it was used to a considerable 
extent by the Christians, and was certainly an improvement 
upon the current Septuagint, was not adopted by the Christians. 
The older Septuagint continued to be the common Old Testa- 
ment text. 

It cannot be supposed that the Septuagint text at this time 
was in the exact form which it was first given by the translators 
themselves. In the course of the transmission of the Septuagint 
from the third and second centuries B..C. many corruptions and 
modifications had found their way into the text. It will be 
remembered that writings at this time were made upon papyrus, 
a material not very durable, and therefore it was necessary that 
the text should frequently be copied in order to preserve it. In 
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this succession of copyings many vicissitudes befell the text. 
In addition to this fact, the number of copies of the Septuagint 
text had been extensively multiplied during the centuries, so 
that it might be used in all of the unnumbered synagogues in the 
Mediterranean countries. The exactness with which copies of a 
work can now be reproduced by printing is apt to deceive us as 
to the conditions of multiplying an extensive literature, such as 
the Septuagint was, into thousands of copies. So that in the 
early Christian centuries the Septuagint text differed in vaney 
details from its original form. 

More than that, during the second and third centuries A. D. 
the influence of the Aquila version and of the Theodotion revi- 
sion upon the Septuagint text was very great.2. The book of 
Daniel was read generally in the Theodotion version alone, and 
portions of the book of Job also were from that version. Minor 
influences upon the text were many, so that in the first half of 
the third century A. D. the status of the Greek version, or, more 
strictly, Greek versions, of the Old Testament was a very con- 
fused one. No one knew just what should be considered the 
exact text. 


III. THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE TEXT. 


Origen, the greatest scholar of the third century A. D., com- 
prehended the complex problem of the Greek version of the Old 
Testament, and set himself earnestly to improve the condition of 
things. Laboring in the years ca. 240-250 A. D., he produced 
a work which is called the Hexap/a, in which he put side by side 
the following forms of the Old Testament text: the Hebrew 
text of his day, the Hebrew text in Greek letters, the Aquila 
version, the Theodotion revision, the Septuagint text, and a 
revision by Symmachus, which was made perhaps in the early 
years of the third century. The text which appeared in the Sep- 
tuagint column was one which was selected by Origen from the 
many different Septuagint manuscripts then in circulation, and 
it was modified in a great many respects by changes which 


? The less-known revisions of the Septuagint, such as those of Symmachus and 
the unnamed Quinta, Sexta, and Septima of Origen’s Hexapla, may be passed over in 
this sketchy presentation. 
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Origen introduced under the guidance of the Hebrew. It was 
sprinkled with diacritical marks to show what was found in the 
Septuagint text that was not in the Hebrew, and portions which 
were in the Hebrew but not in the Septuagint were inserted 
between diacritical marks according to the Greek text of Theo- 
dotion. Origen supposed in this work that he was making a 
most important contribution to the restoration of the original 
Septuagint text. This might have been the case if the Hexapla 
of Origen could have been printed after the modern fashion and 
widely circulated. As it was, the Hexapla could not, because of 
its bulk and enormous expense, be put into general use. The 
consequence followed that the text contained in the Septua- 
gint column of the Hezxap/a was published separately by Euse- 
bius and Pamphilus, of course originally with the diacritical 
marks carefully inserted, but they were soon dropped out by 
subsequent copyists, and the text of Origen was therefore left 
in great confusion. To this recension by Origen were added 
other recensions about which we do not yet know a great deal, 
one by Lucian and another by Hesychius, both of whom died 
in 311 A. D. Jerome, writing in the latter part of the fourth 
century, says that in his day these three recensions of the 
Septuagint text were all in vogue in different districts. In Pal- 
estine the recension of Origen was used, in Egypt the recension 
of Hesychius, and in Syria and in Asia Minor the recension of 
Lucian. | 

No one of these three recensions of the Septuagint text has 
yet been completely restored for our study. It is an important 
part of future work in Old Testament textual criticism to dis- 
cover the text of these three recensions. The present status of 
the Septuagint text isthis: We have that text in several manu- 
scripts, of which the mast valuable is the great Codex Vaticanus. 
It is agreed by all scholars that the Septuagint text which here 
appears, while it is in many respects different from the original 
Septuagint text, is the best which has come‘down to us in any 
single manuscript. It dates from the’fourth century A.D.,as does 
also the Codex Sinaiticus ; but the latter, while having a good 
text, contains only about half of the Old Testament, The Codex 
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Alexandrinus of the fifth century has an almost complete Septua- 
gint text, but it is agreed that its text is by no means so pure as 
that of the Codex Vaticanus. We have in the manual edition of 
The Old Testament in Greek, published within the years 1887- 
94 by Professor H. B. Swete, of Cambridge, the text of the 
Vaticanus manuscript accurately reproduced, and in footnotes 
throughout the pages the variant readings of the other great 
manuscripts of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. This makes, 
therefore, a most valuable working text. A larger edition of the 
same text is in preparation, under Professor Swete’s direction, 
which when published will contain, in addition to the variant 
readings of the great uncials, the evidence to the text which is 
given by other uncials, and by selected cursive manuscripts ; also 
the evidence of the several great early versions made from the 
Septuagint text—the Syriac, the Coptic, and perhaps the old 
Latin; and also the evidence from the quotations of the Sep- 
tuagint which appear in the New Testament, Philo, Josephus, 
and the patristic literature. In addition to this manual edition 
which Professor Swete has published, other great works have 
been prepared which are indispensable for Septuagint study, 
such as Field’s collection of the fragments of the Hexapla by 
Origen, and the great Concordance to the Greek Versions of the Old 
Testament by Hatch and Redpath. 

It has not been possible yet to make an eclectic text of the 
Septuagint version, as has been done in the case of the New 
Testament text. Much work remains to be done before an 
eclectic text can be attempted. The extensive critical apparatus 
which is being prepared for the large edition of the Swete work 
will be a necessary foundation for a critical text. There is every 
reason, however, to hope that the energetic efforts of the many 
scholars who are now laboring in this field will bring us, in due 
time, to a fairly satisfactory text of the Septuagint version. 
Meanwhile a very large use is being made of the knowledge 
already collected about the Septuagint text by Old Testament 
scholars in the text criticism of detailed portions of the Old 
Testament.. What can be done in this direction appears admi- 
rably in the commentaries of Professor Moore on Judges and 
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Professor Smith on the Books of Samuel, also in the polychrome 
Hebrew text which is being published under Professor Haupt’s 
direction; and in the large number of commentaries and special 
treatises which are being constantly published in Germany. 


IV. ITS VALUE FOR OLD TESTAMENT STUDY. 


It is evident from the works just referred to that the Septua- 
gint version is of high importance for the text and interpretation 
of the Old Testament.3 The Hebrew text of the Old Testament 
which we have is a comparatively late one, coming from about 
the fourth or fifth century A.D., and while the various Hebrew 
manuscripts do not show much variation among themselves, that 
fact is due to the authoritative revision of the Hebrew text in 
the fourth or fifth century and the complete loss of the data of 
variations which existed previous to that time. All trace, how- 
ever, of these variations has not been lost, for in the variant 
readings of the Septuagint version, about which we have a great 
deal of knowledge, there are many suggestions as to what the 
pre-Massoretic text was. 

It cannot be supposed that the present Hebrew text is the 
one which was originally written by the Hebrew authors, but one 
which, on the contrary, has passed through many corruptions 
and modifications in the course of the centuries. To these 
vicissitudes of the text the information which comes from the 
study of the Septuagint bears clear testimony. The Septuagint 
version dates, it is commonly supposed, from the third and 
second centuries B. C.—certainly from the second century — 
so that if we could restore this text to its original form we should 
have a text of the Old Testament several centuries earlier than 
the present Hebrew text. Old Testament scholars, therefore, 
have set about earnestly to gain from the evidence of the Sep- 
tuagint version—which, to be sure, is ina very unsatisfactory state 
at present, but still largely usable — valuable data for the restora- 
tion of the true Hebrew text in innumerable passages throughout 
the Old Testament. 


3 BUHL, Canon and Text of the Old Testament (Eng. trans., p. 243): “The rela- 
tion between the later and the pre-Christian text forms one of the most important 
chapters in the history of the text of the Old Testament, and a systematic comparison 
with the Septuagint must be a main task of textual criticism.” 
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Vv. ITS VALUE FOR NEW TESTAMENT STUDY. 


But it is not only for the study of the Old Testament that 
the Septuagint is valuable. The New Testament also has a close 
historical and linguistic relation to the Septuagint whereby much 
light can be gained for New Testament interpretation. When it 
is considered that the Septuagint version of the Old Testament 
was the only form of the Old Testament used by the great mass 
of Christians in the first century, it will appear at once how large 
the influence of this Greek Old Testament must have been on 
the Greek New Testament. The primitive Christians, it must be 
recalled, had no New Testament to start with. The Old Testa- 
ment was their Bible as it was Jesus’ Bible; it was used by them 


as sacred scripture, as we now use our New Testament. The 


reading of the Old Testament in the Greek influenced to a large 
extent their religious vocabulary and to some extent their forms 
of expression, somewhat as the reading of our Bible in the 
English version influences our vocabulary and forms of expres- 
sion. It is important, therefore, that in the study of the New 
Testament writings we should have an adequate knowledge of 
this close historical, linguistic relation of the Greek Old Testa- 
ment to the Greek New Testament. The thoughts which the 
Christian writers expressed were Jewish thoughts largely. They 
clothed them in the Greek language, but everywhere the Hebraic 
influence is seen. This appears in the. unconscious Hebraizing 
of their expressions, in the borrowing of Hebrew idiom, and the 
introduction of Septuagint phrases and words, so that the New 
Testament is a complex of Hebrew and Greek ideas and 
language. 

It must be remembered also that of some of the New Testa- 
ment writings there were Aramaic originals from which our 
present Greek writings have descended; not that the gospels, 
for instance, represent a single authoritative translation, but that 
the Aramaic in which the gospel story arose and was first circu- 
lated has largely influenced the form taken by the subsequent 
Greek records of that story. This can be seen in many parts of 
the New Testament, most conspicuously in the first chapters 
of Luke’s gospel, where the first four verses written by the 
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evangelist himself are in an admirable literary style, but the 
remainder of the chapter is in a strictly Aramaic tone. Luke’s 
writings, and the epistle to the Hebrews, give us the best speci- 
mens of literary style in the New Testament. Paul’s language 
also is often of the better literary Greek style. But elsewhere in 
the New Testament the Hebraic influence is conspicuous. The 
relation of the Septuagint to the New Testament in point of view 
of vocabulary has been well described by Mr. Kennedy in his 
recent work entitled Zhe Sources of the New Testament Greek. 

It is desirable that the great body of biblical students every- 
where should become as well informed as possible with regard to 
the historical transmission of the Old Testament and of the New 
Testament, inasmuch as this knowledge often removes false con- 
ceptions about the Bible which readily arise in periods of igno- 
rance of the history of the Bible. The rapid growth of work and 
literature upon the Septuagint text opens a special opportunity 
for all to acquaint themselves with this wide and important 
branch of biblical study. 
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OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES IN BIBLE LANDS. 


By Dr. E. W. G. MASTERMAN, F.R.CSS., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


In writing, as 1 propose here, a few words on the occupations, 
trades, and industries of the people of Palestine and Syria," I 
shall only touch on those which have some connection, near or 
remote, with those of Bible times. To discuss entirely modern 
industries would be useless for my present purpose. 

Beginning at the highest in the land, of the governors and 
government it is not necessary to say much. The Waly of 
Damascus is the great civil governor of all Palestine, except 
what was once Judea, which, roughly speaking, is under the 
Pasha of Jerusalem. There is a military commander over the 
troops of the Walyate, who, the modern “captain of the host of 
Syria,” like Naaman of old, livesin Damascus. Turkish officials 
are of most mixed origin, and Syrian, Arabian, Circassian, and 
Greek blood mingles in their veins, together with, possibly, a 
strain of the Tauranean Turk. Office in the East is very largely 
obtained by intrigue and bribery, in which ladies? of the harem 
at Constantinople not infrequently have a share. Birth has little 
or nothing to do with it, except.as regards the family of the 
sultan himself. A favorite, a eunuch, or even a slave, has again 
and again been raised from the lowest birth and humblest social 
standing and position to be the greatest in the realm. In the 
army promotion from the ranks is quite usual, and was even 
more common early in this century. It is the same with degra- 
dations. The mightiest may be completely dismissed or exiled 
within a few hours. By such arbitrary acts does the eastern 


*The photographs used in illustration of this article were taken in 1898 by Rev. 
James L. Leeper, D.D., of Fort Wayne, Ind. They therefore faithfully picture the 
present life and scenes in Palestine. 

Cf. Esther 2:223 5: 1-8. 
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monarch impress all with his might and keep powerful officials 
in subservient submission to his authority. This uncertainty of 
office seems always to have been a characteristic of the East, 
and is one of those things which, when witnessed, make the 
history of Joseph3 and Daniel, of Haman and Mordecai,’ seem 
much less unreal 
than they must ap- 
pear to westerns un- 
familiar with the 
Orient. 

Judges today, as. 
in the Old Testa- 
ment, are largely 
religious adminis- 
trators. The inter- 
pretation of knotty 
questions in the 
Koran is their prov- 
ince. Their rule of 
law is the religious 
law in that book, as 
the Jewish judges’ 
religious law like- 
wise had the support 
of traditional divine 
inspiration. They, 
like all other officials, are open to bribery and ‘ask for a reward.” ® 
Among the Jews also many cases, not criminal ones, are tried by 
the Chachamin or rabbis, learned in the traditional law. The office 
of judge, administrator, and religious teacher is thus combined 
in such persons. The Chacham Bashi, or chief ruler of the syna- 
gogue, in any Jewish city-community is, as also are the patri- 
archs and bishops to a large extent, appointed by the central 
government, and cannot be removed without its consent. This, 
and the fact that the Turkish government invests them with con- 
siderable powers, gives them a good deal of authority; on the 

3Gen. 41 : 41-43. 4Dan. 2: 48. 5 Book of Esther. *Mic. 7: 3. 


A VILLAGE SHEIKH 
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other hand, the appointment of such officials by the central gov- 
ernment at Constantinople results in these offices being obtained 
more by diplomacy, bribery, and corruption than by merit; this 
is especially deplorable in religious leaders. 

One of the great duties of the heads of the communities is 
the collecting of the military tax—the Askareyeh. In the Turk- 
ish empire all Moslems are liable for military service ; Christians 
and Jews, on the other hand, have to pay a tax in lieu of service. 
The heads of the communities, in consultation with their subor- 
dinates, apportion a share of the total community tax to every 
household (each unmarried male counting as a household), 
according to their position and occupation. The very poor are 
not taxed, but in consequence of this are at the mercy of the 
community. For example, a Jew, who decided to become a 
Christian, was immediately threatened with about twelve years’ 
arrears of taxes, at a very high rate, from which he had been 
previously excused on account of poverty. 

The chief rabbis can today, as of old, excommunicate unruly 
and disobedient members of their community, and thereby put 
them “outside the pale” entirely. Such persons cannot be sup- 
plied with the orthodox food, cannot attend the synagogue (they 
are ‘put out of the synagogue”’),’ and if they die they are refused 
even the rights of burial. Such proceedings have frequently 
been put into force in Jerusalem against those who manifested a 
friendliness toward Christian missions. Not long ago Moslem 
soldiers had, by order of the pasha, forcibly to bury the body of 
a Jewess who died in a Christian hospital in Jerusalem. 

Another class which often obtains great power over the people 
is the “farmers” of taxes andthe money-lenders. The two offices 
are often combined in one person. The former are the represen- 
tatives of the “publicans” of old.2 They pay the government a 
lump sum for the supposed value of the taxes in a district, and 
then squeeze all they can out of the people. Through them 
agriculture is ruined, for every peasant knows that the better his 
crops and his fruit-trees, the more will be expected of him. All 

7John 9: 22, 34; 12:42; 16:2. 

8 Cf.1 Kings 21:23, 24. 9 Mark 2:14, 15. 
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fruit-trees are taxed, whereas the present almost treeless condi- 
tion of the country demands that the planting of trees of all 
kinds should be encouraged as much as possible. The money- 
lender advances money, generally to pay taxes, at exorbitant 
interest on the mortgage of the village lands, and the final 


PLOWING ON THE PLAIN OF ESDRAELON 


result is usually that the whole of the village possessions comes 
into his hands. In this way agents of rich Turks, from the sultan 
downward, have obtained as their master’s private property many 
of the best and most productive parts of the country. 
Money-changers” flourish today as of old, not so much for 
changing foreign coins (as in New Testament times for changing 
Roman into Jewish coins) as for giving small change for gold. 
It is an absurd state of things, but the fact is, the money-changers, 
who are commonly Jews, buy up all the small money and sell 
it again at a profit. Any sum from five to twenty-five cents 
Matt. 21: 12. 
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is, at different times and in different places, demanded for the 
exchange of a Turkish pound piece (gold) into copper and silver 
coinage. That such a state of things is purely artificial is seen 
in that in towns where there are no money-changers there is no 
difficulty in getting small change without loss. The standard 
unit of coinage 
in the country is 
called a prastre ; 
there is no actu- 
al coin worth 
this sum, but 
twenty iastres 
make one 
or Turk- 
ish dollar, and 
a hundred puas- 
tres one gold 
mijdie or Turkish 
pound. 

This is, how- 
ever, only the 
rateofexchange 
for official use, 


for payments at A BISHLEK AND A HALF-RISHLEK 
; Obverse and Reverse 


the postoffices, 
government offices, etc.; everywhere else a different rate is main- 
tained, and the fiastre varies enormously in value all over the 
country. In some places the pound may be worth less than a 
hundred piastres, while in others it is-worth nearer two hundred. 
As all the coins vary in the same proportion at the same time, 
one cannot gain or lose by it, but it is a complicated, confusing 
state of things. This is especially felt to be so when one comes 
to a new district, as at first one never knows how many Pvasires 
to expect for any given coin, and the traveler must first ask: 
much is the piastre here ?” 

Of the teeming industries of a great eastern city it would 
not be to the purpose of this paper to es. The carpenters 
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and their carving and inlaid work; the weavers and their busy 
shuttles, all still worked by hand; the shoemakers, tailors, black- 
smiths, saddlemakers, sweetmeat sellers, and scores of other 
industries, cannot be described here. It is much more in the 
quieter country occupations, by the lake side, on the hill, and in 
the vineyard, under the starry sky of night, that we find the best 
illustrations of the scenes and parables of long ago. 

Of all New Testament occupations perhaps the one that 
appeals most to the imagination is that of Peter and Andrew, 
James and John." Today the fishing industry is small, indeed, 
compared with what it must have been when, as we read, many 
hundred boats (according to Josephus) daily sailed over the 
waters™ of Galilee. But still it is of growing importance. Jews, 
wherever they go, seem to show a special liking for fish, no doubt 
largely because their law shuts them out from many variations 
in diet which we enjoy; wherever Jews come there is a demand 
for this article of diet, and so, as the Jewish population of the 
Holy Land is steadily increasing, the demand grows year by 
year. The greater part of the fresh fish in the interior of the 
country comes from inland waters. The lakes of Huleh and 
Galilee swarm with fish, the largest of which are both edible 
and palatable. The Jordan, though also full, is for many reasons 
much less useful as a source of supply. The Damascus rivers 
and lakes supply some smaller fish to that city, while salted fish is 
brought both from the distant Euphrates and from the Medi- 
terranean. 

The Galilean lakes are, however, the chief, and certainly to 
us the most interesting, source of supply. Thence the fish are 
carried in the cool months —eastward to Damascus, westward to 
Safed and Nazareth, and south to Nablus and Jerusalem. As 
it is only about twelve hours’ journey from the lake of Tiberias 
to the terminus of the Damascus-Mezarib railway, many loads of 
fish are carried by night to that point and thus quickly conveyed 
to the great city. The new English railway from Haifa to 
Damascus, which will skirt the eastern shores of the lake, will 
probably enable the supply to be continuous all the year round, 


™ Mark 1:16, I9. 2 Cf. Mark 4:36. 
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instead of as at present only in the winter. The fishes chiefly 
favored are from Tiberias and Huleh: the varieties of bream 
(Chromis and Hemichromis) and the large eel-like “cat fish” 


(Clarias macracanthus\. This last is not eaten by the Jews, as it _ 


does not fulfil the requirements of Lev. 11:10; but among Chris- 
tians it is some- 
what of a lux- 
ury, and is ex- 
tensively sold. 
The Damascus 
lakes and rivers 
supply twokinds 
of barbel. 

At Tiberias 
there are very 
few fishing 
boats, I suppose 
not more than 
half a dozen, 
and most of the 
fishing is conducted ina primitive way. The fisherman, having 
taken off his ordinary clothes, and being merely girded with 
waist-band, advances cautiously into the water from the shore, 
until with his practiced eye he detects a swarm of fish within 
aim of his net. This net is circular, of fine meshes, and is 
weighted all round with little bits of lead or stone; from the 
center there arises a slender cord. With great skill the fisher- 
man throws out the net over the shoal, the weighted edges 
quickly sink around the fish, and the man gathers together and 
raises the open end from the bottom. Then wading ashore he 
selects what is good and throws back the rest. At the north 
end of the lake of Tiberias, where fish especially swarm in 
the warm fresh water from the springs, I remember one of 
our boatmen catching in a few minutes twenty-two great fish, 
which more than sufficed for the supper and breakfast of a 


A CITY SHOP 


*3John 22:7. ™4 Matt. 13: 48. 
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considerable party. In other places I have seen large nets 
like shrimp-nets used; fishing with rod and line is seldom, 
if ever, resorted to today. The fishermen on the lake often 
have exciting sails, since, though the lake is very small, sail- 
ing is difficult and risky on account of the sudden gusts of 


400 


BOATS ON THE SEA OF GALILEE 


wind’s coming down from the mountain passes. I am told that 
some.fishermen from Tyre who tried the lake a few years ago, 
confident in their skill as navigators from a life spent on the 
Mediterranean, were most alarmed by its variability. When one 
sails with natives of Tiberias, their cautiousness seems often to 
merge on timidity. 

The shepherd, who next claims our attention, is today, as he 
has been in the sacred narratives, a picturesque and prominent 
feature of everyday life. He’ always walks at the head of his 
flock of goats or sheep, which, while he is there, keep close 


15 Mark 4: 37. 
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together *® and may, in the case of the former, be seen moving 
hour after hour along the hillsides feeding on the sparse vegeta- 
tion. The eastern shepherd lives with his flock in much closer 
intimacy than the western one. He very probably sleeps with 
them in some cave or in a simple sheepfold. The latter is con- 


A SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK 


structed of a rough wall’? of stones, inclosing an area large 
enough for the whole flock to lie down in, and a small covered 
shed in which all may cram when rain overtakes them. In the 
unsettled state of Palestine the shepherd runs greater risk of 
_ losing his flock by the hand of human robbers than by wild 
beasts. The lion is extinct, wolves and leopards rare, and the 
common jackals and hyenas ** are consumers only of the dead. 
These last two animals, however, because of their melancholy 
and frequent howls, must often be a terror to the lonely watcher 
of ‘his flock in the long nights. The shepherd of starcicel is 
“36 Kings 22:17; Matt. 9:36. 7John 10:1-4. 
8 The Valley of Zeboim = Valley of Hyenas, 1 Sam. 13: 18. 
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often a man whose ideas rise little, if at all, above his sheep. 
These he knows all by name;*” he could not possibly confuse 
them; but little else does he trouble his head with. There is an 
amusing story told of a missionary who was anxious to teach 
one of these shepherds the Lord’s Prayer. The shepherd could 
never remember it, until 
at last the missionary 
hit on the idea of associ- 
ating each clause with a 
special member of the 
flock. The plan worked 
admirably, and soon the 
shepherd was able, as 
the sheep passed before 
him one by one, to re- 
peat the prayer clause 
by clause. The mission- 
per aueer ary was away some 
months, and on return- 
ing asked his pupil if he could say his prayer. ‘“ Yes,” he said, 
and, arranging his sheep in order, he began. All went well 
till he came to the middle of the prayer, when, suddenly looking 
up, he exclaimed: ‘Oh, ‘forgive us our trespasses’ is dead!”’ 
referring, of course, to the sheep of that name. 

Often when passing through valleys in the land will the 
traveler be greeted with the music of the shepherd boy’s simple 
reed-flutes high up on the hillside, and very pretty do the simple 
notes sound in the open country. 

A shepherd carries two sticks” for his work, a long staff to 
guide the movements of the flock, and a club (the “rod’’) with 
a thick rounded end for defense against wild beasts. He usually 
has with him an intelligent and well-trained dog—a very superior 
animal to the wild pariah dog, the scavenger of town and village. 
Goats are more plentiful than sheep, and are better adapted to 
the dry scanty herbage of the hillside in summer. Most of the 
milk in the country is from goats. Cattle are kept for plowing 
almost exclusively. 

19 Probably the “rod and staff” of Ps. 23:5. 
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The “ewe lamb” is the characteristic pet of the East, and 
takes the place of almost all our domestic pets in the eyes of 
the eastern child. The lamb is petted, combed and washed; it 
is quite common to find children in towns leading one about 
adorned with bright-colored ribbons. A native friend of mine 
trained one to follow him up some steep stairs in his house to 
his bedroom, where it slept with him. The parable of 2 Sam. 
12:3 occurs commonly in Palestine. The sheep of Palestine are 
different from our common ones in being what is known as “ fat- 
tailed.” Their tails are very large and have on each side a great 
mass of fat, so that with the wool and flesh they form very 
large appendages. 


[Zo be completed in the next number.| 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By ERNEsT D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


PART VII — (continued). 
THE PEREAN MINISTRY. 


FROM THE FINAL DEPARTURE FROM GALILEE UNTIL THE FINAL 
ARRIVAL AT JERUSALEM. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE HEALING OF THE MAN BORN BLIND, AND OTHER EVENTS IN 


JERUSALEM. 
§90. Healing of the man born blind. John, chap. 9. 
$91. The Good Shepherd. John ro: 1-21. 


$92. Christ at the Feast of Dedication. John 10:22-42. 


{| 220. Notes on § 90, John, chap. 9.—The narrative of this chapter 
falls into the following somewhat distinct parts: (1) the conversation 
between Jesus and his disciples concerning the cause of the man’s 
blindness, etc., vss. 1-5; (2) the healing of the man, vss. 6, 7; 
(3) conversation about the man and between him and his neighbors, 
vss. 8-12; (4) the discussion of the Pharisees with the man, vss. 13- 
17; (5) discussion with his parents, vss. 18-23 ; (6) second discussion 
of the Pharisees with the man, vss. 24-34; (7) conversation between 
Jesus and the man, vss. 35-39 ; (8) conversation between Jesus and the 
Pharisees. With this is evidently connected in thought 10: 19-21 (cf 
the similar relation of 7: 15-24 to chap. 5). The whole narrative 
reminds us of chap. 5, in which, as here, Jesus healed a man in Jerusa- 
lem on the sabbath day, the Jews, learning from the healed man who 
had healed him, accuse Jesus of breaking the sabbath, and Jesus enters 
into discussion with them. In both narratives there is the same conflict 
between the argument that Jesus cannot be a good man because he 
breaks the sabbath, and the inference that he must be sent from God 
because of the works that he does. In the extent of the discussion 
between Jesus and the Pharisees, and in other details, the two events 
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are quite different. The conduct of the man is much more prominent 
in this narrative, and his character stands out much more distinctly. 

The time of this event is difficult to determine. In John 7:14 
Jesus is at the Feast of Tabernacles ; in 10: 22, at the Feast of Dedica- 
tion. Atno point between is there a clear indication of the separation 
between what happened at the one feast and that which belongs at 
the other. We may perhaps most safely assume that all of chaps. 9 
and 10 belong to the Feast of Dedication, though it is altogether pos- 
sible that the original order of the paragraphs has been disturbed. 
See 206. 

Vs. 1, “As he passed by”: for the reasons just indicated, this 
expression affords no certain indication as to the time and place of this 
event. Vs. 3, “neither did this man sin nor his parents’: as so often 
in Jesus’ words, not to be taken literally ; answering the question of the 
disciples Jesus says that the man’s blindness is not traceable either to 
his own or his parents’ sin. Thus he rejects that theory on the basis 
of which so many still blame others, torture themselves, or rebel against 
God, viz.: that every misfortune is a divine punishment of sin. That 
sin brings suffering Jesus does not deny here, and elsewhere teaches ; 
but not in the sense that each misfortune or item of suffering can be 
traced back to a particular sin. The greatest sufferers are not neces- 
sarily the greatest sinners, or children of great sinners. “But that the 
works of God should be made manifest in him”: the reference is 
perhaps primarily to the restoration of his sight by Jesus; but the prin- 
ciple is broader than this. All suffering has its end, not solely in the 
punishment or the good of the sufferer, but in the accomplishment of 
the gracious and far-reaching purposes of God for the world. Vs. 5; 
cf. John 8:12. Vs. 6, “made clay of the spittle”: cf Mark 8:23. 
Vs. 7, “the Pool of Siloam ”’: still existing, and known as ‘Ain SilwAn. 
It is situated outside the city walls at the southeastern corner of the 
city. The ancient wall approached it much nearer than the modern 
wall does. Its present dimensions are eighteen feet from east to west, 
by fifty-five feet north and south, and twenty-five feet deep. It was 
formerly much larger. It is fed from the so-called Virgin’s Fountain, 
through a tunnel 1,760 feet long, through which the flow is intermittent. 
An inscription describing the construction of the tunnel was found 
within it in 1880. 

Vss. 24, 25. The two methods of reasoning referred to above 
stand out here distinctly. The Pharisees reason that Jesus is a sinner 
because he does not observe the sabbath according to their notion of 
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its proper observance. The kindliness of his action weighs for nothing. 
with them. Cf Mark 3:1-6. The man with a lively sense of Jesus’ 
kindness to him, and of the greatness of the deed, waives the argument 
of the Pharisees, and declares that Jesus is a prophet (vs. 17). Which 
reasoning is right? Vs. 34, “and they cast him out”: ¢. ¢., out of the 
synagogue (¢f. vs. 22), or, in modern phrase, excluded him from the 
church, excommunicated him. What was involved in it is suggested by 
Matt. 18:17. 

Vs. 35, “dost thou believe on the Son of God ?”’: the margin “Son 
of man” is probably the true reading, in which case Jesus asks, in 
effect, “dost thou believe in me?” But the man, being unacquainted 
with this self-designation of Jesus, supposes him to be speaking of a 
third person. As soon as he learns the meaning of Jesus’ question he 
at once expresses his faith in Jesus. Thus here as elsewhere, what 
Jesus seeks to gain at first is not an acknowledgment of any proposi- 
tion concerning him, as that he was the Messiah, or Son of God, but 
trust in him personally. Definitions come later. Vs. 41, “if ye were 
blind”: #. ¢., real inability to perceive truth would leave you with- 
out sin, because without responsibility. But the possession of power 
to perceive, expressed in their assertion that they saw, but which they 
did not really use, condemns them. 

“| 221. Notes on § 91, John 10: 1-21.— This discourse of Jesus on 
the Good Shepherd falls into three parts: (1) the marks of the 
shepherd in general, as distinguished from the thief and the robber, vss. 
1-6 ; (2) Jesus the door of the fold, vss. 7-9 (though vs. 8 anticipates 
the theme of the third part, and is perhaps out of its original place) ; 
(3) Jesus the Good Shepherd, vss. 1o-18. The theme is resumed also 
in vss. 24-29. 

Vss. 1-6, contrasting the shepherd and the robber in general, 
emphasize especially the fact that the shepherd enters by the door, the 
porter opening to him voluntarily, and the sheep following of their 
own accord, because they recognize his voice. The robber, on the other 
hand, comes in by stealth or force. In the interpretation of the figure 
it must be remembered that the shepherd is the type of the king (Jer. 
23:1-4; Ezek. 34:1-15; Mic. 5:5), and of the messianic king in 
particular. And while Jesus does not in this paragraph specifically 
name himself, he is undoubtedly thinking of himself as the shepherd, 
in contrast with all who had sought to establish their kingdom by 
force—a thing which was more or less true of many, if not all, past 
kings of Israel (f again Jer. 23:1-4; Ezek. 34:1-5; and on vs. 8 
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below), and especially of the false Messiah of his own day. His rule, 
on the other hand, was not one of force, but of love; he enters the 
fold by the door, the porter admitting him, and his own sheep gladly 
following him. By this he is shown to be the true shepherd, the true 
Messiah of the people. A messiahship of force and violence is by that 
very fact a false messiahship. And yet it was because he thus came 
that the leaders of the people rejected him. 

Vss. 7, 9 constitute parenthetically a distinct parable from 1-6, 
making a different use of the illustration of the sheepfold, and apply- 
ing it specifically to Jesus. He is now presented as the door through 
which the sheep (not the shepherd particularly) enter in. The two 
uses of the illustration must not be confused or combined. 

Vs. 8 is probably to be understood as a general characterization of 
the kings of former times, all of whom in greater or less degree ruled 
the people for their own profit or pleasure, rather than solely for the 
good of the people. Jesus is the first ¢-we shepherd of the people. On 
the connection of this verse see above. 

Vss. 10-18, returning to the use of the figure in vss. 1-5, present 
Jesus specifically as the good shepherd, in contrast with the thief and the 
mere hireling, emphasizing his voluntary surrender of his life for his 
sheep. In this he is the exact opposite of the kings who preceded him. 
Cf. Mark 10:45. Vs. 16 contains one of the few instances in which 
Jesus refers to his work as extending beyond the nation of Israel. Yet 
of. John 12: 20-24; Matt. 13: 38; and 4178. The whole section is 
a most impressive presentation of Jesus’ conception of his messiahship, 
but without once using the word “ Messiah.” 

On the charge “he hath a demon,” vs. 19, ¢f. § 55, Mark 3: 22, and 
parallels. 

{| 222. Notes on § 92, John 10: 22-42.—Vs. 22, “the Feast of Dedi- 
cation”’: not one of the most ancient of the Jewish feasts, but instituted 
by Judas Maccabeus in 164 B. C. in celebration of the re-devotion of the 
temple to the worship of Jehovah after Antiochus Epiphanes had pol- 
luted it by heathen sacrifices. “It was winter”: the feast began on 
the twenty-fifth of the month Chislev (November—December). Vs. 23, 
“Solomon’s porch”: the colonnade on the east side of the temple. 
See 475. Vs. 25, “Jesus answered them, I told you, and ye believe 
not”: There is no record in this gospel that Jesus had plainly said to 
the Jews, “I am the Messiah,” and the synoptists imply that he had 
not done so (Mark 8:30: 9:9). The meaning of Jesus is doubtless 
that which the next clause suggests, that his deeds have furnished them 
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the evidence, if they would honestly interpret it for themselves. C/. 
Matt. 16:3 and 4181. It was Jesus’ aim always to show men what 
he was by his life, rather than to tell them in words who he was. 
Mere names would be of little significance unless they stood for right 
conceptions. Vs. 25, “in my Father’s name”: through fellowship with 
him and with acknowledgment that they are done by his power (John 
5:19 ff.; 6:38; 8:16). Vs 26, “ye believe not, because ye are not of 
my sheep”: you have not that moral sympathy and affinity with me 
which would lead you to hear and accept my words (¢f. vss. 4, 5, 27); 
this is the reiterated thought of this chapter: the shepherd draws to 
himself his own. Cf. also John 6:43. Vs. 28, “and I give unto them 
eternal life”: carrying the shepherd-care, so to speak, to its highest 
power, not only protecting them against such ills as robbers and wild 
beasts, but securing them a perpetuity of blessed life, even beyond 
death (cf. John 6: 40, 47-51). ‘No one shall snatch them out of my 
hand ”’: ¢f. the last clause of the next verse ; all God’s resources defend 
those who follow Jesus as their shepherd. and the Father are one”: 
one in purpose and power, so that to be in Jesus’ care is to be in the 
Father’s also. Vs. 31, “the Jews took up stones to stone him”: ¢f. 
vs. 33; John 5:18; Lev. 24:16. The argument of Jesus in vss. 32-38 
is this: He asks for what work they are about to stone him; they 
answer: Not for works, but for words. Thou makest thyself God. 
Jesus replies: But my words are not blasphemous. Even men to 
whom the word of God came are in the Old Testament called gods 
(Ps. 82:6); while I, the Father’s special messenger to the world, but 
called myself Son of God. And if in fact my title, Son of God, is to 
be taken in a sense which makes it higher than their name “gods,” it 
is because my works show that it bears this higher sense. Will you 
stone me for what my works prove? Thus here, as constantly, Jesus 
drives them back from words and names to facts. They demand that 
he give himself some name and title, and they stand ready to call it blas- 
phemy. He says: Look at my works; they are my claim; believe 
about me what they prove. 

Vs. 40, “beyond Jordan into the place where John at first bap- 
tized”: the reference is probably to Bethany beyond Jordan (John 
1:28; of. 965), the first place mentioned in this gospel as the scene of 
John’s work. Notice the incidental testimony of this gospel, in agree- 
ment with Matthew and Mark, that Jesus spent part of this period east 
of the Jordan. 
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223. Questions and Suggestions for Study.— (1) Into what 
parts may the story of the healing of the man born blind be 
divided? (2) What does Jesus imply in his answer to the dis- 
ciples’ question concerning the relation of sin and suffering ? 
(3) With what feelings ought we to regard the exceptionally 
unfortunate or suffering? (4) How ought we to look upon our 
own sufferings? (5) Where is the Pool of Siloam? (6) 
Describe and characterize the conduct of the Pharisees with 
reference to the healed man and to Jesus. (7) The conduct of 
the parents. (8) The conduct of the man himself. (9) Explain 
Jesus’ question in vs. 35, and the meaning of the man’s answer. 
(10) What was Jesus’ general method in leading men to believe 
in him? 

(11) Into what three parts is the section on the Good Shep- 
herd (John 10: 1-18) to be divided ? (12) What is the main 
thought of the first part? (13) Of the second part? (14) Of 
the third? (15) What conception of messiahship does the 
whole discourse present? (16) In what passage in Mark does 
Jesus present the same thought? (17) To what does Jesus refer 
in vs. 16? 

(18) When was the Feast of Dedication held? (19) What 
was Solomon’s porch and where was it? (20) What is the 
meaning of Jesus’ answer to the demand of the Jews for a defi- 
nite statement whether he was the Christ? (21) Explain the 
argument of vss. 32-38. (22) To what place did Jesus retire 
after this conversation ? 

“| 224. Constructive Work.— Write out chap. xxii of your “Life of 
Christ,” following the outline of sections, but bringing out clearly the 
attitude of the Jews toward Jesus in the matter of his healing of the 
blind man, and the hearing of words of Jesus concerning himself as 
the Shepherd on the question the Jews were continually asking, viz., 
whether he was the Messiah. 

“| 225. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. The references in the fourth gospel to localities in and about 
Jerusalem. 

2. The feasts of the Jews referred to in the fourth gospel. 

3. Jesus’ conception of suffering as related to messiahship. 

4. The general Jewish thought about the relation of suffering and sin. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
DISCOURSES IN PEREA. 


§ 93. Discourse on prayer. Luke 11 : 1-13. 


§94. Woes against the Pharisees uttered at a Pharisee’s table. 
Luke.11 : 37-54. 


$95. Warnings against the spirit of Pharisaism. 
Luke, chap. 12. 


§96. The Galileans slain by Pilate. Luke 13: 1-9. 

$97. The woman healed on a sabbath. Luke 13: 10-21. 
§98. The question whether few are saved. Luke 13:22-30. 
§99. Reply to warning against Herod. Luke 13: 31-35. 


226. Notes on §93, Luke 11: 1-13.—This section falls into two 
divisions: (1) the Lord’s prayer; (2) arguments for answers to prayer 
drawn from human experience. Vs. 1. The exact time and place we 
cannot fix. Notice that the request is suggested by two facts, the (often 
repeated) example of Jesus and the instruction of John, formerly the 
teacher of some of the disciples of Jesus. It was the habit of rabbis to 
teach prayers to their followers. What sort of prayer John taught his 
disciples we do not know. Vs. 2, ‘When ye pray”: These words do 
not mean that one should always use the following phrases, but that one 
should pray in the same spirit and for the-same class of things. What 
these permissible objects of prayer are may be seen by an analysis of 
the prayer. They are: (1) a universal recognition of God’s presence and 
character ; (2) the establishment of fraternal human relations through 
the better relations of men to God; (3) the satisfaction of legitimate 
physical needs ; (4) personal fellowship with God through the forgive- 
ness of sins; (5) protection from temptation. In other sayings Jesus 
makes God’s forgiveness depend upon one’s own willingness to forgive. 
(Matt.6:14,15). Notice that although these petitions cover so much of 
the interests of one’s life, they are all morally right, and none of them 
“tempts” God (cf. Matt. 4:7). Vs. 5 introduces the first of two @ fortiori 
arguments in favor of prayer. ‘The first is drawn from the ordinary 
experiences of neighbors. The transition is invs.9. If a selfish, lazy 
neighbor will yield to repeated requests, how much more may a generous 
heavenly Father be expected to regard prayer? Therefore one should 
feel courage to ask him for the things one needs. Vs. 11 introduces 
the second a fortiori argument. It is drawn from the impulses of 
human fathers. They cannot mock their children. (The stone, etc., 
resembled somewhat the loaf of bread, etc.) How much more may the 
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heavenly Father be trusted not to mock those who ask for the Holy 
Spirit, or, as Matt. 7:11 says, “good things”? Notice how Jesus thus 
suggests that we may come to appreciate the moral nature of God by 
a study of the best impulses of men. 

“| 227. Notes on §94, Luke 11 : 37-54.—Vs. 37, “a Pharisee asked 
him to dine”: Apparently this was before the break between Jesus and 
the religious leaders. Vs. 38, “had not first washed”: 7. e., ceremo- 
nially cleansed himself; cf Matt. 15:1 ff. Vs 41, “give for alms those 
things which are within”: 7. ¢., within the dishes, or that personal 
sympathy and love that is within one’s self. By this saying Jesus sub- 
stitutes philanthropy for the ceremonial purification of vessels. To 
possess the spirit of sacrificing love is better than to observe all religious 
regulations, no matter how punctiliously. Vs. 42 introduces the first 
of a series of severe criticisms upon Pharisaism. While rightfully 
applying the Jewish law of tithing, the Pharisees had allowed a regard 
for insignificant prescriptions to blind them to the moral fundamentals 
of the law. Excessively conscientious people are always liable to such 
mistakes. Vs. 44, “tombs which appear not,” etc.: There was noth- 
ing more ceremonially defiling than a corpse. By his comparison 
Jesus implies that the teaching of the Pharisees was likely to injure 
people without their being aware of it. Vs. 45, “lawyers”: professional 
interpreters of the Jewish law, but not members of the society of the 
Pharisees. Vs. 46; cf Acts 15:10. That for which Jesus censures 
the lawyers is the besetting sin of all legalists in religion. Vss. 47, 48. 
Killing the prophets and building tombs for them is a division of 
labor! The words are sarcastic. If the Pharisees had really been seek- 
ing to honor the prophets, they would have observed their insistence 
upon the inner life and justice and mercy, rather than forms. Vs. 
49, “ wisdom of God”: perhaps referring to some lost book ; perhaps 
equivalent to “ God in his wisdom;” perhaps the evangelist’s own term 
for Christ, substituted for “I” in the saying as given by Matt. 23 : 34, 
just as “Lord” is used by him in vs. 39 (cf 1 Cor. 1:24, 30, where 
the term is used of Jesus). Vs. 53. This stratagem of his enemies was 
probably suggested by the severity of his language, but Jesus was not 
to be excited into foolish or treasonable sayings. 

{| 228. Notes on § 95, Luke, chap. 12.—The collection of sayings 
of Jesus contained in this chapter consists of warnings against devotion 
to self-preservation and the pursuit of wealth (vss. 1-21) ; exhortations 
to trust the heavenly Father under all circumstances (vss. 22-34), and 
to be active and faithful in the service of the kingdom (vss. 35-48); a 
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forecast of the struggles resulting from a devotion to the principles of 
the kingdom of God (vss. 49-53). Vss. 1, 2 evidently are to be con- 
nected with the attack just made by Jesus upon the pretensions and 
vanity of the Pharisees. He urges his disciples to beware of the 
insidious influence of their hypocritical spirit, to be sincere and cour- 
ageous in their preaching, even at the cost of life itself. Vs. 5, “Fear 
him”: 2. ¢., Satan, though many commentators also make it refer to 
God. Vss. 6, 7 argue the wisdom of a Christian’s trusting the limitless 
love of God. Vss. 8-10 teach the vast importance of a man’s atti- 
tude toward Jesus, but most of all toward the Holy Spirit. See § 140. 
Vss. 13-21 contain an epitome of Jesus’ estimate as to the relative 
worth of wealth. Notice that here as elsewhere Jesus refuses to usurp 
the place of a court of law. His warning is not against wealth in itself, 
but against the avaricious and materialistic spirit that makes wealth 
the greatest object of ambition. It should be remembered that the 
story of the “rich fool” is a parable, not actual history. Vss. 22-34 
continue the teaching as to the relative worth of wealth and the virtues 
that should characterize members of the kingdom of God. Above all 
should the disciple of Jesus trust his heavenly Father enough to do that 
which is right in business. If any teaching of Jesus is beyond misunder- 
standing, it is that success in business or in any other department of life 
is to be sacrificed when it is seen to involve selfishness or dishonesty. 
Even if one die in doing right, Jesus would teach that he should see 
that death itself is the Father’s gift. Vss. 35-40 express teaching as 
to vigilance in terms of parables based on oriental customs. Notice in 
particular that service is the form taken by the master’s reward. Vs. 41 
suggests something of the same desire for special privilege shown at 
other times by the disciples (cf John 21 : 21; Luke 9: 46; Matt. 18: 1; 
Mark 10: 35 ff.; 10:28). The reply of Jesus teaches (1) that faithful 
performance of duty is a guarantee of reward, and (2) that punishment 
for neglect of duty is not averted but mitigated by ignorance. The 
justice of this teaching is seen from the point of view both of the ser- 
vant and of the master. For a servant is under obligation to know 
his master’s will. Duty is not the measure of obligation. Ignorance 
may excuse a failure to serve, but what shall excuse ignorance? Note 
especially the great principle enunciated in vs. 48. 

Vss. 49, 50. In these verses we have a striking revelation of the 
self-consciousness of Jesus. ‘I came to cast fire’: a reference to the 
suffering a devotion to his teaching might cause. ‘I have a baptism,” 
etc.: Jesus seems always, but especially after his break with the 
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Pharisees, to have lived in full consciousness of his approaching death. 
Vss. 51-53. Nothing is more characteristic of Jesus than his clear 
perception of realities, and he could not fail to see that devotion to 
himself must often result in the severing of family ties. (Cf Matt. 
10:373 19: 29.) 

Vss. 54-59. In these verses Jesus appeals to men to use the same 
insight in regard to the kingdom of God and his own teaching that 
they are accustomed to use in forecasting the weather or in avoiding 
lawsuits. In particular vss. 57—59 are a plea for the reasonableness of 
his teaching of love and reconciliation in the light of experience in 
oriental courts. There is still need of this very argument to convince 
men that the teachings of Jesus are reasonable. 

{| 229. Notes on § 96, Luke 13: 1-9.— Vss. 1-5, though dealing 
with different incidents, contain the same teaching : exceptional suffer- 
ing is no proof of exceptional sinfulness. Here, as in John 9: 2, 3, 
Jesus distinctly opposes the opinion, current in his time (and in ours 
as well), that sickness and misfortune are to be traced directly to an 
individual’s sin. His position is rather that all men need to repent 
from a sinfulness that is something more than a delusion, and that the 
peculiar suffering of any particular man must be referred to the natural 
(but providential) order of affairs. It is not possible to discover any 
further information about the slaughter of the Galileans or the acci- 
dent at Siloam. The latter may possibly have some connection with 
the aqueduct built by Pilate from funds taken from the temple treas- 
ury (JosEpHus, Jewish War, ii, 9: 4). 

Vss. 6-9 contain a parable illustrating the longsuffering of God, but 
his inevitable punishment of a nation that does not meet its responsi- 
bilities. 

4 230. Notes on §97, Luke 13 : 10-21.—Vs. 11, ‘a spirit of infirmity”: 
a reflection of the Jewish belief that disease was to be referred to 
demons. Vss. 14-16 contain another of the unanswerable arguments 
of Jesus against the pharisaic observance of the sabbath. He does not 
attack it as an institution, but shows that it is a day which no act of 
mercy can desecrate. On vss. 18-20 see 4 144. 

4231. Notes on §98, Luke 13:22-30.—The question as to how 
many should be saved, 7. ¢., join the messianic kingdom, receives from 
Jesus an answer involving: (1) the statement that, as a matter of fact, 
few were seeking to enter the kingdom (vs. 24); (2) the exhortation 
to seek to enter the kingdom before it is too late (vss. 24,25); (3) the 
emphasis of the fact that privilege does not diminish obligation (vss. 
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26, 27); and (4) the prophecy that, to their fearful disappointment, 
the Jews would not possess the kingdom which they supposed would 
be theirs (vss. 28-30). The figure is that of a great feast held within 
a house, entrance to which is dependent upon a genuine acquaintance 
with the host. 

| 232. Notes on § 99, Luke 13 : 31-35.— Vs. 31, “ Herod”: 7. ¢., the 
tetrarch. This conversation therefore must have taken place either 
in Galilee or Perea. ‘Would fain kill thee”: We have no other 
information to this effect, but rather to the contrary (Luke 23:8). At 
the same time, Herod might very well have thought of Jesus as a 
dangerous successor of John the Baptist. The words of the Pharisees, 
whether a part of a plot or not, were calculated to induce Jesus to leave 
the tetrarchy of Herod, and to go into Judea where the hierarchy had 
more power and could more easily arrest him. Jesus saw the danger 
that threatened him, and refused to hasten his fate by leaving work 
unfinished. The sadness of the lament over Jerusalem (vss. 34, 35) is 
intensified by these circumstances. There were never more cutting 
words than the last clause of vs. 33. The one fatal place for the mes- 
senger of Jehovah was in the center of Jehovah-worship. Outside of 
Jerusalem a prophet was safe! Notice again Jesus’ supreme trust in 
his divine mission. Incidentally (vs. 34, “how many times,” etc.) we 
have a hint of visits made by Jesus to Jerusalem —a fact mentioned 
only by the fourth gospel. 


{ 233. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—In studying the 
teaching of Jesus one should first of all distinguish between the 
form of a saying (which is often that of Hebrew poetry) and its 
real content. On the study of parables see {146. Many fool- 
ish interpretations have sprung from giving too much oeeinenen 
to single words and figures of speech. 

(1)* What are the chief classes of things for which Jesus 
taught his disciples to pray? (2)* What arguments does Jesus 
use to prove that one may believe God will answer prayer? (3) 
What elements in man’s nature do we believe must in some way 
resemble elements in God’s nature? (4) How, then, may we 
grow more like God? (See Matt. 5 : 43-48.) 

(5)* What were the circumstances under which Jesus accused 
the Pharisees of hypocrisy? (6)* What was the most serious 
charge he brought against them? (7) Are Christian people 
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ever guilty of the same error? (8) How does a man who per- 
verts religion injure others? (9)* What did Jesus say about 
the lawyers? (10) Are educated people today liable to the 
same charge? (11) If so, how would Jesus say they could 
avoid it? (See John 3: 3-6.) 

(12)* What illustrations does Jesus use to show the all- 
embracing love of God? (13)* What is it ‘to confess ” Jesus ? 
(14)* What does Jesus teach in Luke 12: 13-34 about getting 
rich? (15)* What about the responsibility of Christians? 
(16)* Did Jesus expect that all of his followers would escape 
suffering? (17)* What appeals does he make to ordinary fore- 
sight to induce men to follow his teaching? (18) Are these 
teachings of Jesus capable of being put into operation today ? 

(19)* What does Jesus teach about the relation of suffering 

and sin? (20)* What about God’s attitude toward a nation 
that is not living up to its privileges and responsibilities ? 
_ (21)* What is Jesus’ position as to doing good on the sab- 
bath? (22) What was that of the Pharisees? (23)* Describe 
the figure Jesus uses in Luke 13: 22-30 to set forth the condi- 
tions of entrance into the kingdom of God. (24) What is the 
great prerequisite? (See vss. 25-27.) (25)* Who does Jesus 
predict will enter the kingdom? 

(26)* What danger would have threatened Jesus if he had 
fled from Herod? (27)* What evidence have we that Jesus 
forecast the future accurately? (28)* Why did Jerusalem kill 
the prophets ? 


234. Constructive Work.—Write chap. xxiii of your “ Life of 
Christ,” noting especially the teaching of Jesus as to (1) prayer, (2) 
wealth, (3) loyal vigilance, (4) self-sacrifice, (5) trust in the fatherliness 
of God. 


{| 235. Supplementary Topics for Study. 
1. The great dinners of the Jews. 


2. A comparison of the passages from Luke used in this chapter 
with their parallels in Matthew and Mark. 


The footnotes of STEVENS AND BuRTON’s Harmony will make this easy. 
3. Customs of the Arabs in connection with giving feasts. 


and Workers. 


THE SUCCESSOR to the late Dr. Stanley Leathes in the professorship 
of Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis at King’s College, London, is 
Rev. A. Nairne, A.M., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

THE CHAIR Of New Testament exegesis in the Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Chicago has been filled by the appointment of Rev. 
Elmer F. Krauss, of Leechburg, Pa., to that position; he will begin 
his new work with the opening of the seminary year this month. 

It 1s announced that the third volume of the Hastings Bible Dic- 
tionary will be ready this month. Many important articles will be con- 
tained in this portion of the work Kir-Pleiades, some of them by 
writers whose names have not yet appeared in the preceding volumes. 

DurInG the last ten years the students of Protestant theology in 
German universities have decreased almost one-half, from 4,546 in 
1890 to 2,472 in 1900. Students of medicine also show a great 
decrease in numbers. Increase is shown in the number of jurists, 
mathematicians, natural scientists, philologists, and historians. The 
whole attendance in the German universities during the last semester 
was Over 31,000. 

A Latin church journal that is something more than a curiosity is 
the Vox Urbis, published in Rome, and representing the Roman 
Catholic church and her position. It is published in the Latin of the 
church service, in order that its contents may be better understood by 
the international contingent of readers to which it addresses itself. It 
is not exclusively or even predominantly theological, but of a general 
literary character, with illustrations and other signs of modern jour- 
nalism. It is published twice a month in eight-page folio. 

Paut Heyse, generally regarded as the leading dramatic poet of 
Germany, has published a drama entitled “ Maria von Magdala,” which 
is regarded by a number of literary critics as the most successful 
dramatization of biblical narrative story that modern literature has 
produced. All the greater interest centers in it because the person of 
Jesus is a prominent figure, though not an actor, in the drama. Mary 
Magdalene is presented more as one sinned against than as a sinner; 
and the picture of the Nazarene is throughout dignified and worthy. 
Its details are taken from the gospels. 
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THE MAcMILLAN Co. has in press a new work by Professor H. S. 
Nash, of the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, Mass., 
author of the two really great books entitled Zhe Genesis of the Social 
Conscience and Ethics and Revelation. The new book, which will soon 
be ready, is upon Zhe History of the Higher Criticism of the New Tes- 
tament, and belongs to the series of New Testament Handbooks, edited 
by Professor Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago. Profes- 
sor Nash has presented a philosophical-historical treatment of his sub- 
ject, tracing the critical movement regarding the New Testament from 
the first centuries of our era. 


A “ScHOOL OF PasTORAL HELPERS,” under the auspices of the 
Christian denomination, will be opened at Cincinnati, O., beginning 
September 18, 1900. Teachers have been appointed as follows: Rev. 
George A. Miller, systematic Bible study; Rev. Alva W. Taylor, 
sociology ; Rev. Professor David S. Schaff, D.D., of Lane Seminary, 
church history; Miss Charlotte S. Nichol, director of practical work ; 
Rev. A. M. Harvuot, church ministry and methods. The school is 
open to both men and women, and purposes to prepare students by 
thorough training in modern ideas and methods, as well as by actual 
experience, to be efficient assistants to pastors in the larger work of 
the church. Communications concerning this school may be addressed 
to Rev. A. M. Harvuot, in Cincinnati. The best wishes of all earnest 
Christian workers will go with this new enterprise, which has great 
opportunity and promises well. 


IN ADDITION to the regular courses in the Bible given at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the summer quarter, special courses have 
been given by Professor A. C. McGiffert, Ph.D., D.D., of the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, in “The History of the Primitive 
Church” and in “ The History of Christian Doctrine ;” also by Professor 
J. S. Riggs, D.D., of the Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y., 
in “The Teachings of the Apostle Paul” and in “The Epistle to the 
Hebrews.” Lectures upon general New Testament topics, open to all 
members of the university, have also been given by Professors McGiffert 
and Riggs. During the first week of July, Professor J. Rendel Harris, 
of Cambridge University, England, gave four lectures upon “New 
Testament Palzeography,” the subjects of which were: “The Influence 
of the School and the Synagogue upon Our Lord and His Apostles,” 
“Some Recently Recovered Early Christian Documents,” “The 
Newly Found Logia of Jesus,” “The Diatessaron of Tatian.” 
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Authority and Archeology, Sacred and Profane; Essays on the 
Relations of Monuments to Biblical and Classical Litera- 
ture. By S. R. Driver, D.D.; Ernest A. GARDNER, M.A.; 
F. L. Grirritu, M.A.; F. HAvERFIELD, M.A.; A. C. HEap- 
LAM, B.D.; D. G. Hocartu, M.A. Edited by David G. 
Hogarth. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. 
Pp. xiv+ 440. $5. 

The somewhat unintelligible title of this book is intended to cover 
a discussion of the value and importance of archeological investiga- 
tion in confirming and correcting the evidence furnished by documents 
of historical literature. By an inclusion of subjects belonging to 
classical history the writers have succeeded in showing that the problem 
is the same, whether in the field of the Bible or of other literature, and 
that the solution of it lies along the same lines. While we regard the 
demonstration of this point as very significant, it seems to us rather 
doubtful whether the value of the book for general circulation has not 
been somewhat seriously impaired thereby. There are few persons 
who are interested at the same time in the relation of the Bible to the 
monuments and that of the history of Greece and Rome to the 
archeological investigations in classical lands. There are those doubt- 
less who will buy the book for its contributions to the one or to the 
other field, but to many who ought to be acquainted with the contents of 
the volume the high price will prove a detriment, especially when they 
observe that only a portion of it is concerned with topics in which 
they feel a particular interest. It seems to us that the book might be 
very advantageously divided into two volumes—one containing the 
biblical, the other the classical material. 

Apart, however, from this criticism, no one can fail to find this book 
of far more than ordinary value and service. To the readers of this 
journal the contributions of Professor Driver, who writes on “‘ Hebrew 
Authority, or the Evidence of the Monuments to the Truth of the 
Hebrew Historical Records,” and that of Mr. Headlam, whose con- 
tribution is entitled ‘Christian Authority,” are of particular interest. 
Professor Driver’s chapter occupies about one hundred and fifty pages, 
and is characterized by that combination of sound learning and good 
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judgment which readers are wont to expect in anything which he writes. 
And these two qualities, if needed anywhere, are especially to be 
desired in the discussion of this subject, since it is possible that both 
parties in the field of Old Testament discussion have erred—the 
one by seeming to minimize the value and importance of archeological 
evidence, and to rely solely upon the materials contained within the 
Hebrew documents themselves, the other by declaring that the evi- 
dence furnished by the monuments has finally demonstrated the abso- 
lute accuracy of the statements of the Scriptures. In the midst of this 
babel of discordant and often absolutely contradictory voices, Professor 
Driver speaks with clearness, caution, and judicial candor. In his 
eyes the monuments have contributed essentially to the confirmation 
and elucidation of the Scripture records. At the same time they have 
also corrected these records in some material points, and in others 
have brought to light difficulties which hitherto had not existed. It 
is a liberal education to the reader who is not a specialist to follow the 
author in his careful discrimination and judicial weighing of evidence. 
At the same time Professor Driver provides, in authentic and attractive 
form, a summary of the latest and most important contributions of 
archeology in the Old Testament field. This combination of trust- 
worthy information and careful critical sifting has up to this time not 
characterized discussions on this subject. 

The New Testament portion of this volume, the work of Mr. 
Headlam, is much briefer, covering less than one hundred pages, and is 
by no means so satisfactory. It is true that the archeological mate- 
rials which throw light on the historical documents of the New 
Testament are not nearly so important or interesting. The field is 
somewhat contracted, limited for the New Testament chiefly to the 
book of Acts. Mr. Headlam has organized his treatment under three 
heads: (1) “The Early Church,” (2) “Remains in Phrygia,” (3) 
“The Catacombs at Rome,” going, therefore, in no small part of his 
treatment outside of the New Testament. An additional difficulty 
confronting the writer lies in the fact that a large part of this material 
has not undergone discussion in the thorough way that is the case with 
the Old Testament material. Still, it must be allowed that these con- 
siderations do not altogether explain the matter. Mr. Headlam lacks 
breadth of knowledge and soundness of judgment. No doubt many 
readers will be enlightened and profited by this discussion, especially 
those who have hitherto been quite ignorant of the service of archzol- 
ogy in the New Testament field, but while the author should be given 
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the consideration due to a pioneer, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
manifest shortcomings of this division of the work. 

A final word with regard to the classical portions. There is a 
significant difference of treatment observable in the chapters con- 
tributed by Messrs. Hogarth and Gardner. The latter seems to have 
conceived his task as merely laying out in an objective way the fields 
and spheres in which Greek archeology throws light upon Greek his- 
tory. The former, on the other hand, in his discussion of the pre- 
historic archeology of Greece has a well-defined theory of the results, 
and presents this in a vigorous, if not convincing, fashion. Each 
method has its advantages, and it would be difficult to say which 
should have the preference. While in the one case we learn Mr. 
Hogarth’s opinion as to the development of civilization about the 
#Egezan, together with the grounds on which he bases it, we are stimu- 
lated to the highest point by Mr. Gardner’s detailed exposition of the 
immense significance of Greek art and archeology in their bearing 
upon history. The chapter on Rome by Mr. Haverfield will perhaps 
afford to the general student of Roman history the greatest surprise. 
Accustomed to rely upon written documents—the classical historians, 
whether of ancient or modern times—for his knowledge of Roman 
history, he finds that in this chapter the author opens a new and most 
fascinating outlook into this subject. The value of inscriptional 
material, especially for the knowledge of the Roman empire, is, per- 
haps, the most striking illustration that is furnished by Mr. Haverfield. 
These inscriptions have practically necessitated a rewriting of the 
annals of the empire. 

There is but one serious criticism to be made upon this volume, 
and that is the inadequacy of the portion devoted to Assyriology. 
This was assigned to Mr. Griffith, who has combined it with his treat- 
ment of Egypt. It must be said that the failure is not altogether due to 
Mr. Griffith, but to the injudicious combining of the two subjects under 
one head rand their assignment to one man. One or the other was 
sure to be neglected, and, as Mr. Griffith is an accomplished Egypt- 
ologist, he has naturally laid the emphasis on Egyptology and made 
his special contribution there, leaving the Assyrian material very 
poorly represented. Probably the Oxford scholars who had this book 
in charge had no Assyriologist to look to except Mr. Sayce, and him 
they did not trust. 

We may conclude with an exhortation to the readers of this jour- 
nal'to do their utmost to procure this volume and read it from cover 
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to cover. It will not only clarify their minds as to the real contribu- 
tion of archeology in the special field of Old Testament study, and 
give them new points of view for the investigation of the New Testa- 
ment, but it will also greatly broaden their conceptions of that larger 
life of the ancient world, of which the biblical peoples formed but a 
small fraction, and to which they were related in a variety of impor- 


tant ways. 
G. S. G. 


The Prophets of Israel. Bethany C. E. Reading Courses. By 
PROFESSOR HERBERT L. WILLETT, Pu.D., the University of 
Chicago. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1899. Pp. 156. 
$0.35. 

A compact and inexpensive volume on the prophets by one who is 
competent to deal with the subject is a real boon to the Bible-study- 
ing public. Cornill’s Prophets of Israel (1895) is more serviceable to 
the one who has made some progress in the mastery of the prophets 
than to the beginner, while Ottley’s capital primer, Zhe Hebrew 
Prophets (1898), published by Rivingtons in England, is too con- 
densed for the greatest helpfulness. Within the limits set by the 
series to which his volume belongs, Professor Willett has admirably 
succeeded in achieving his purpose to introduce the uncritical reader 
to an appreciation of the Old Testament prophecies. 

About one-fourth of the book is introductory, discussing the gen- 
eral features, literature, and historic development of prophecy, and the 
work of the prophetic leaders from Samuel to Elisha. The facts most 
worth knowing are concisely and clearly stated. The transition from 
the age of Elisha to that of Amos is less successful. Professor Willett 
emphasizes only the social reasons for the preaching of Amos and his 
successors. The prophetic writings are taken in the order generally 
accepted by scholars ; their distinctive character expressed in a general 
title, ¢. g., “ Amos, the Prophet of Righteousness, or the Evangelical 
Prophecy ;” their point of view and value tersely, but interestingly, 
discussed ; their contents analyzed for reading, and outlined in a series 
of questions. Joel and Jonah are classed briefly as belonging to the 
later Persian period after the days of Ezra. The book concludes with 
a helpful chapter on the “ Messianic Hope of Israel.” 

A surprising amount of judicious introductory matter is packed 
into this modest volume. It fairly represents the historical interpreta- 
tion of today, except in details and adjustments which cannot be wisely 
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included in an elementary volume intended for beginners in prophetic 
study. Written in a clear and attractive style, it cannot fail to be 
extremely useful. Its helpfulness as an introduction might have been 
increased by the addition, at the end of each chapter, of a few specific 
references to available literature of a more detailed character in place 
of the mere quoting of a number of titles of such books in the appen- 
dix. On the whole, however, it can be truly said that Professor Willett 
has added a remarkably successful and useful volume to the literature 
which is destined to arouse an enthusiasm for the reading and study of 
the Scriptures among our young people. 


F. K. SANDERS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 


New Haven, Conn. 


The Pastoral Epistles, with Introduction and Notes. By J. H. 
BERNARD, D.D. Cambridge Greek Testament. New York: 
Imported by The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. Ixxviii+ 192. 
$0.90. 

The public has become familiar with this series, as well as with the 
closely related “‘Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.” Of 
many of the volumes in both series it can be said that they are the best 
commentaries of their size. This new volume will be found to pro- 
vide an excellent introduction to these Pauline letters, and a good 
commentary on the text. The author’s criticism is conservative, as is 
desirable for a popular treatise. In ecclesiastical matters he finds that 
the apostles directly and formally provided for their succession in the 
bishops. He does not, however, regard the pastoral epistles as reflecting 
the fully developed episcopate, and in consequence they must be first- 
century documents. If of the first century, “there is no adequate 
reason forbidding us to acquiesce in their own claim, confirmed by the 
unbroken tradition of the Christian church, that they were written by 
the hand of St. Paul.” These small, good commentaries should find a 
place in every home where the Bible is revered; for the day is at 


hand when those who reverence the Bible will study it. 
C. W. V. 


A Manual of Psychology. By G. F.Srour. New York: Hinds & 
Noble, 1899. Pp. xvi+ 643. $1.50. 

Dr. Stout, the editor of Mind, published some three or four years 

ago an Analytic Psychology in two volumes, which at once took rank 

with the ablest works upon the subject. The present work is of a less 
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advanced character, and is of special interest because it attempts to 
consider psychology from a genetic point of view. This is, of course, 
not an absolutely new standpoint. Since Locke presented his theory 
of the origin of ideas there has been more or less of an effort with 
nearly every psychologist to trace the genesis and development of the 
mind. Associationism was professedly such an attempt. But the 
associationist assumed that the atoms into which he analyzed our 
mental states were the actual elements out of which the mind was put 
together, and this assumption vitiated his results. Modern researches 
in the habits and instincts of animals, in the mental life of the lower 
races of men, and in the processes of the mind of the child, have all 
contributed much material toward a real genetic psychology. It is 
Dr. Stout’s merit to have utilized a great deal of this material and to 
have presented it in a well-digested, orderly fashion. The reader who 
is already familiar with one of the more recent text-books will not find 
himself startled by a complete change in content. Indeed, one fancies 
that the author occasionally forgets his plan, and lapses into the more 
common method which describes processes rather than seeks their 
genesis. On the other hand, the work as a whole is determined by the 
genetic standpoint, and many topics take on new significance as a 
result of the genetic treatment. 

Current discussions make it evident that there is more or less 
tendency to dissatisfaction, if not to open rebellion, on the part of the 
teacher who has been so vigorously urged, and even commanded, to 
study psychology if he would understand his business. Similar injunc- 
tions are sometimes laid upon the preacher. But I imagine that the 
average teacher —secular or religious — after, as in duty bound, behold- 
ing the mind of man duly analyzed and described in the psychological 
glass, goeth his way and straightway forgetteth the dissections he saw. 
They do not seem to bear upon his actual work. A chief reason for 
the failure to find more of value is doubtless that our psychology is so 
largely morphology rather than physiology—to use the analogous 
terms from biological science. The preacher and the teacher need the 
help of analysis—they need to know men and to know children ; but 
even more important than to know what they are is the knowledge of 
how they have become what they are, and how they may be influenced 
in becoming what they should be. The development of character, 
the organization of a self, the achievement of coherent thought, the 
transformation of impulse into deliberation and self-control, the con- 
ditions of belief—these are themes of fundamental importance in 
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education, and these belong to genetic psychology. Not that this 
manual or any other will give specific applications that will be immedi- 
ately available for practice without any labor on the part of the teacher 
or preacher, but it would be strange if any intelligent reader of this 
work—if he has read a descriptive psychology before, so much the 
better—could fail to find suggestions along the lines of the topics 
named above. 

In tracing the development of the mind Dr. Stout has devoted a 
relatively large space to the cognitive side as compared with that given 
to the feeling and volitional sides—agreeing in this with most of the 
current manuals. He has, however, brought out more adequately the 
part which attention and interest play in the development of the cog- 
nitive side, and this is no doubt one of the lines along which still 
further advance will soon be made. It is just in the interrelation 
of these aspects of mental development that the most fundamental 
educational and religious problems center, for different views on these 
interrelations result logically in opposite views as to the curriculum of 
the school and the object of the preacher’s appeal. 

No space remains for notice of details. The book is thoroughly up 
to date in its use of recent investigations. It is in size about midway 
between the larger works of James, Ladd, Sully, and Baldwin, and the 
briefer works of the same authors, and, though rather difficult for the 


beginner, it may be warmly commended to the student who has read 


his elementary treatise—or perhaps a book of less recent date—and 


wishes a more thorough or a later treatment. 
J. H. Turts. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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[Books marked with an asterisk (*) will be reviewed in subsequent issues. ] 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 

*CARPENTER, J. E. and BATTERSBY, G.H. The Hexateuch according to the 
Revised Version, arranged in its constituent elements. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1900. Two volumes. Pp. 291, 359. 36s. 

*DuFF, ARCHIBALD. Old Testament Theology. Vol. II: The Deuterono- 
mic Reformation in the Seventh Century B. C. London: A. & C. 
Black, 1900. Pp. 539. 

Konic, E. Die Originalitat des neulich entdeckten hebraischen Sirachtextes. 
Freiburg: Mohr, Pp. 113. M. 2.50. 

*DauBNEY, W.H. The Use of the Apocrypha in the Christian Church. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. 126. $0.75, met. 

ARTICLES. 

Haupt, Paut. Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual. Journal of Bib- 
lical Literature, Part I, 1900, pp. 55-81. 

The elaborate priestly ritual as we find it in the Priestly Code is influenced by 
Babylonian institutions. The comparative study of the ante-islamic religion of the 
Arabs undoubtedly throws much light on certain forms of ancient Israelitish worship ; 
but if we wish to trace the origin of the later Jewish ceremonial of the Priestly Code, 
we must look for it in the cuneiform ritual texts of the Assyro-Babylonians. 

BATTEN, L. W. The Sanctuary at Shiloh, and Samuel’s Sleeping Therein. 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Part I, 1900, pp. 29-33. 

Shiloh was a sacred place with a temple, rather than the temporary abiding-place 
of the tabernacle. There is no probability that this temple was built on the later 
model with a holy of holies where the ark was kept. And it was probably furnished 
with various rooms for different purposes. Now, it would seem that both Eli and 
Samuel (1 Sam. 3:2 ff.) slept in the temple building. Or, in accordance with the Sep- 
tuagint and with a strict interpretation of the Hebrew, Samuel may have slept in the 
sanctuary itself as a guard to the ark, inthe same capacity in which Joshua had served 
under Moses (Josh. 33:11). 

JastrRow, Morris. The Name of Samuel and the Stem nw. Journal of 
Biblical Literature, Part I, 1g00, pp. 82-105. 

Cook, S. A. Notes on the Composition of Second Samuel. American Jour- 
nal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, April, 1900, pp. 145-77. 

Lév, Gustav. Das synchronistische System der Kénigsbiicher. Zeit- 
schrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, Heft 2, 1900, pp. 161-79. 
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MACMILLAN, K. D. Concerning the Date of Chronicles. Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review, July, 1900, pp. 507-11. 

Boyp, J. O. The Documents of the Book of Ezra. Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review, July, 1900, pp. 414-37. 

This is a somewhat elaborate defense of traditional views concerning the Old 
Testament records of the return from the Babylonian exile, against Eduard Meyer, 
Kosters, Wellhausen, and others, whose recent writings have caused much discussion 
on all hands. 

MaRGOLIouTH, D.S. The Unity of Job. LZxfositor, June, July, 1g00, pp. 
422-35, 25-36. 

Since it is certain that the literature of Canaan was preceded by a literature in 
the language known to us as classical Arabic, it would be natural if Canaanitish litera- 
ture commenced with translations from those old classics into the vernacular which 
now aspired to become a literary language. The book of Job was probably one of 
these early translations. Its difficulties seem not due to archaism so much as to mis- 
translation. The myth of Nahs Mirrikh is in Job part of a system of astronomy 
which belongs to Arabia, and the identification of Egypt with Nahs Mirrikh leads us 
to the view that the translation of Job was classical in Isaiah’s time, and must have 
been made at a very early period of Israelitish history. Where, therefore, we find in 
Isaiah parallels to Job (and these are very frequent), this must be explained by Isaiah’s 
style being modeled on this old classic. That in the course of time the character of 
many of the speeches contained in the book of Job became modified is exceedingly 
likely. 

PRINCE, J. D. Notes on Ps, 2:11, 12, and on Isa. 44:14. Journal of Bib- 
tical Literature, Part I, 1900, pp. I-4. 

After a technical discussion of the original text in the Hebrew of Ps. 2:11, 12, 
the following translation is offered: “And now, ye kings, take heed! | Be warned, ye 
rulers of earth! | Serve ye Yahweh with fear, | and cleave to him with trem- 
bling. | Lest he be angry and ye wander on your way! | For easily kindled is his 
wrath. | Happy are all who put their trust in him.” 

HomMEL, Fritz. A Historical Figure inthe Old Testament: Jer. 7:22 and 
Deut. 5:3. Expository Times, July, 1900, pp. 439-41; see also pp. 
478-80. 

The writer endeavors to show that the figure of speech, which is similar in these 
two passages, is characteristic of Semitic literature. For this purpose he adduces a 
number of parallels from Arabic writings, which seem to point to a specific inter- 
pretation for the biblical verses. According to this the sense of Jer. 7:22 would be: 
“It was not principally (or, not only) commands about sacrifice that I then gave you, 
but vather the moral command of obedience was the quintessence of the law.” And 
Deut. 5:3 would mean: “Yahweh gave the law to us, z. ¢., to me and your fathers, 
at Horeb, but the words were intended not only for our fathers, to whom he then 
spake, but (in opposition to the men who are now dead) likewise for us who are here 

live this day. Yahweh had you in view as well, and therefore I now repeat the 

words solemnly to you.” The reader will do well to consider also the article, “ The 

Idiom of Exaggerated Contrast,” by Rev. J. G. Carleton, in the Expositor, IV, vi, 365- 

72 (June, 1892). 
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SCHMIDT, NATHANIEL. The “Son of Man” in the Book of Daniel. Journal 
of Biblical Literature, Part I, 1g00, pp. 22-8. 

A new interpretation of the phrase “one like unto a son of man,” in Dan. 
7:13, is here offered, namely, that this phrase designates an angel — more particu- 
larly Michael, the guardian angel of Israel. A phrase of this kind is uniformly used 
to designate an angel in the book of Daniel (8:15, 16; 10:16, 18; 3:25; 9:21; of 
Rev. 14:14). Michael everywhere represents the new world-power, Israel; when the 
kingdom is finally delivered to the people of the Most High, it is he who rises tri- 
umphantly; he is distinctly declared to be the celestial prince of Israel (10:21; 
12:1). The figure in 7:13 is therefore not a product of the author’s imagination, 
not a vague symbol of a distinctly modern sentiment, but a well-known personality, 
the guardian angel of Israel. It is only natural that, with the growth of the Messi- 
anic idea, the work of Michael and the honor ascribed to him as the representative 
of Israel should shift to the shoulders of the Messiah. 


Danson, J. M. Amos. L£xfository Times, July, 1900, pp. 442-6. 

The abiding value of this book for all time is that it places man’s claim to favor 
with God in moral conduct, and not in external offerings, however magnificent. 
“Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live; and so the Lord, the God of hosts, shall 
be with you... . . Hate the evil, and love the good, and establish judgment in the 
gate. .... Let judgment roll down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream” (Amos 5:14, 15, 24). 


Gray, G. B. The Royal Ancestry of Zephaniah. Z-xfositor, July, 1900, 
pp. 76-80. 

In view of the early maturity and marriage of people in Syria it is not impos- 
sible, not even improbable, that Zephaniah was born when his great-grandfather was 
only forty-eight years old. Second Kings, chaps. 21-23, relate that this was the 
case with Jehoiachin. This chronological objection to the royal lineage of Zephaniah, 
who prophesied about 625 B. C., presents no difficulty therefore; and while such 
ancestry cannot be proved, it is highly probable. 


MULLER, W. Max. Zum Sirachproblem., (Did Paul in 1 Cor. 15:40 quote 
from the Hebrew Sirach?) Orientalische Litteraturzeitung, June, 1900, 
pp. 210-11. 


Witson, R. D. Ecclesiasticus. Presbyterian and Reformed Review, July, 
1900, pp. 480-506. 

An excellent résumé of current discussion of this book, otherwise known as the 
Wisdom of Ben-Sirach. The established view is maintained that the book was origi- 
nally written in Hebrew, and it is claimed that the recently recovered fragments are 
portions of that original Hebrew text, against the efforts of Professors D. S. Margo- 
liouth, Lévi, and Bickell to show that the Hebrew text of these fragments was recon- 
structed after 1000 A. D. from a Syriac and a Persian translation. The date of the 
original work, its author, and the reasons why the book was refused a place in the 
Hebrew canon, are also treated. 


AMRAM, D. W. The Zekenim, or Council of Elders. Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Part I, 1900, pp. 34-52. 
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Nowack, W. Review of Budde’s “ Religion of Israel to the Exile” and 
Cheyne’s “ Jewish Religious Life after the Exile.” Theologische Rund- 
schau, July, 1900, pp. 255-66. 

BurRrouGus, G.S. The Present Status of the Biblical Theology of the Old 
Testament. Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1900, pp. 512-31. 

The biblical theology of the Old Testament must plant itself firmly and securely 
upon revelation as a fact of mental and spiritual experience, and in the light of this 
fact work out its present problems. We must not by any means assume that its con- 
clusions will agree, in all or in most particulars, with those which have been tra- 
ditionally held. Nor is this by any means necessary or desirable. The Protestant 
principle of the right of private judgment, standing face to face with the facts of the 
Scripture, will lead to results which cannot but commend themselves to all who will 
consistently stand upon this tried platform of the religion of the Reformation. It 
will be clearly seen that the history of the spiritual development of Israel was a 
divinely given revelation, moving consistently and progressively forward to the com- 
ing of the expected Messiah, and preparing for the Christ in a way altogether differ- 
ent from that in which a simply natural development of the consciousness of a 
uniquely religious people could. It will also be clearly seen that the essentials of 
biblical history stand securely. Moses will still stand one of the greatest of the 
world’s spiritual leaders, living in intimate fellowship with an ethical and spiritual 
God, whose ten ethical and spiritual words he gave forth to his people, and of whose 
ritual law he was the divinely appointed fountain-source. The early prophets and 
the later will be found to stand in one continued line of reception, and application to 
existing needs, of a spiritual revelation of one God, having themselves no doubt as to 
whence their knowledge of God came, but recognizing it, with a quickened spiritual 
insight, as being a direct revelation from this God unto themselves. Old Testament 
biblical theology will find the details of the development of revelation along the three 
lines of experience: the prophetic, the priestly, and that of reverential fear of God in 
the pursuit of a wisdom of which he is the source; and it will gather together these 
three tendencies, as they disclose themselves in the Old Testament literature of reve- 
lation, into the organic unity of the history of redemption, as this redemptive history 
was seen by prophet, priest, and wise men. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


BOOKS. 
*FARRAR, F. W. The Life of Lives. London: Cassell & Co., 1900. Pp. 
595. 15s. 
Hai, W.N. Cameos of Christ. London: Nisbet & Co., 1900. Pp. 124. 
2s. 6d. 


MoorREHEAD, W. G. Studies in the Four Gospels. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1900. Pp.230. $1. 

*WEIsS, BERNHARD. Die vier Evangelien im berichtigten Text, mit kurzer 
Erlauterung. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900. Pp. 604. M. 12. 

Bovon, JuLEs. Jésus et l’église des premiers jours. Paris: Fishbacher, 
1900, Pp. 283. Fr. 3. 
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BowEN, W. The Dates of the Pastoral Epistles. London: Nisbet & Co., 
1900. Pp. 62. 2s. 6d. 


*GouLD, E. P. The Biblical Theology of the New Testament. Mew 
Testament Handbooks. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1g00. Pp. 
237. $0.75, net. 

ZAHN, THEODOR. Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Zweite Auflage, 
1. Band. Leipzig: Deichert, 1900. Pp. 492. M. 9.50. 

BRUDER, C. H. Concordantiae omnium vocum Novi Testamenti Graeci. 


Fifth edition. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1900. Pp. 867. 
M. 29. 


BARNABE, P. Le Mont Thabor. Paris: Picard, 1900. Pp. 185. Fr. 5. 


ARTICLES, 
Sanpay, W. A Plea for the Logia. L-xfository Times, July, 1900, pp. 
471-3. 

The author, in reply to the article by W. C. Allen in the Expository Times for 
June (see the BIBLICAL WORLD for August, pp. 156 f.), holds that there is satisfactory 
proof, or presumption so strong as to amount to proof, that the first and third gospels 
really presuppose and are substantially based upon the second. This proof is from 
three directions: contents, order, language; and the evidence is conclusively for the 
priority of Mark. But what of the parallel material in Matthew and Luke which does 
not appear in Mark? Did it come from the Logia, to which the Papias tradition 
refers? This seems to Dr. Sanday the most reasonable hypothesis. To be sure, the 
Logia mentioned by Papias were in Aramaic, whereas it would seem that the proxi- 
mate original of the common matter in Matthew and Luke was more probably Greek. 
The statement of Papias implies that Greek versions of these collected Logia were 
current. The two evangelists may have used the same; or the later evangelist may 
have had access to this part of the work of his predecessor. The best way of account- 
ing for the state of things which we find is that Luke did, as a matter of fact, make use 
of a second document which in some places overlapped the Matthzan Logia, and 
which for special reasons he preferred to it. This theory of a special source used by 
Luke, and preferred where it was available, is one of the most hopeful and helpful of 
recent contributions to the synoptic problem. Sometimes also, in particular cases, 
Luke may have allowed himself to be influenced by oral tradition. But in the state- 
ment of Papias about Matthew we have a bit of solid and trustworthy history. To 
reconstruct these Logia is a difficult task, not yet accomplished ; but it may be accom- 
lished in the future. 

WRIGHT, ARTHUR. Oral Teaching. Zxfository Times, July, 1900, pp. 
473-4. 

This article is also a rejoinder to Mr. Allen’s article in the June Zxfository Times. 
Mr. Wright is the most conspicuous defender of the “oral theory” of the formation of 
our gospels. The practically uniform order of the common material in the first three 
gospels, which Mr. Allen thinks must be due to literary interdependence, he explains 
as due to the stereotyped form which the material had assumed in oral transmission. 
In regard to the “double tradition,” 7. ¢., the material common to Matthew and Luke, 
not to Mark, Mr. Wright admits that there is almost no agreement in order. Each 
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evangelist appears to have taken the raw material and worked it up by the process of 

conflation into independent sources. The fact is startling; the explanation is that the 

logia circulated for several years orally, as detached sayings of our Lord, without 

preface and conclusion, much as they appear in the Oxyrhynchus fragment of sayings 

of Jesus. I believe that such of them as reached Matthew or Luke came in oral form 

and by oral transmission. But the next step would seem to have been to commit 

them to writing. Until that was done, I think it would be almost impossible to sort 

them according to their subject-matter, arrange them into orderly discourse, and weld 

them into conflations, as has actually been done. Therefore, says Mr. Wright, I am 

no bigoted adherent of the oral hypothesis; but, while I hold to oral methods in the 

first stage, I freely admit ink and paper in the second stage. Matthew and Luke 

were literary artists, and must not be denied the use of books. I would not withhold 

the name of logia from these fragments of the second source. 

MACGREGOR, W. M. Christ’s Three Judges. 2. Pilate. Exfosztor, July, 
1900, pp. 59-68. 

Bosworth, E.I. The Period of Doubt among the Friends of Jesus. Bzb/io- 
theca Sacra, July, 1900, pp. 445-64. 

Rie6s, J.S. The Later Galilean Ministry asa Whole: Its Purpose. Bzble 
Student, July, 1900; pp. 44-9. 

PurvEsS, G. T. Christ’s Woes on the Cities of Galilee. Bible Student, July, 
1900, pp. 19-24. 

MILLIGAN, GEORGE. On the Lucan Interpretation of Christ’s Death. 
Expositor, July, 1900, pp. 69-75. 

It is particularly in the light of his present glory that Luke contemplates the 
necessity of the Savior’s sufferings. Not that he denies the sacrificial or vicarious 
character of these, but he passes beyond the offering of death to that of life, and 
thinks principally of the restored communion with God which Christ by his one offer- 
ing of himself has effected. Jesus is for him above all else “the Lord,” a designation 
which carries with it the thought of the Redeemer’s present heavenly glory. 

Hovey, ALVAH. Stapfer on the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. American 
Journal of Theology, July, 1900, pp. 536-54. 

In the recent work by Professor Stapfer, of the faculty of Protestant theology 
in the University of Paris, entitled Zhe Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ, the 
general position is assumed that the appearances of Jesus after his death to his dis- 
ciples, and to Paul, were actual—not mental illusions or hallucinations —but were 
entirely spiritual, in which the former earthly body was not involved. Dr. Hovey 
presents a detailed criticism of this view, and characterizes Professor Stapfer’s work 
as a one-sided and incomplete examination of evidence; “he seems to have reached 
a settled prejudgment against any evidence which tends to show that Christ’s actual 
body was raised and at the same time changed.” “Nevertheless, our critic gives 
evidence of being an earnest Christian. He recognizes the lordship of Jesus Christ, 
and expresses the deepest interest in his kingdom and confidence in its triumphant 
progress.” 

BALDENSPERGER, W. Die neueste Forschung iiber den Menschensohn, 
Theologische Rundschau, June, July, 1900, pp. 201-10, 243-55. 
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STEWART, R. L. The Mountain of the Transfiguration. Bible Student, 
July, 1900, pp. 24-9. 

Dr. Stewart coincides with the current opinion of scholars that the southern slope 
of Mt. Hermon was the scene of this significant event in Jesus’ life. Against the tra- 
ditional view that it was Mt. Tabor, a view which arose in the fourth century and 
continued until our own, it is urged (1) that in Jesus’ day Tabor was in the midst of a 
dense population, and upon its summit was a fortified city permanently occupied by a 
Roman garrison, so that the mountain furnished no such quiet retreat as Jesus sought; 
(2) that the narrative of the transfiguration is closely associated with a group of events 
which unquestionably took place during a brief sojourn of Jesus and his disciples in 
the neighborhood of Cesarea Philippi, on or near Mt. Hermon. 


HILGENFELD, A. Noch einmal die Essder. Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Theologie, Heft 2, 1900, pp. 180-211. 


Harris, J. RENDEL. Did Judas Really Commit Suicide? American Jour- 
nal of Theology, July, 1900, pp. 490-513. 

In this elaborate article a comparison is made between the two accounts of 
Judas’ death, as given in Matthew and Acts, with similar narrative elements in extra- 
biblical writings, and with the views of the event which were held by early church 
fathers, especially Papias. The conclusion reached is that the details of Judas’ 
death recorded in Matthew and Acts can hardly be counted historical, but, rather, 
they originated with the conventional story-teller; then when the story was at last 
reformed, as we have it in the gospel of Matthew, a new field was opened, which is 
also suggested in the Acts, namely, the prophetic gnosis of the death of Judas. This 
opinion — sufficiently startling, one must confess—is developed by a scholarly treat- 
ment of a wide range of literature and ideas, such as will certainly play a large part 
in future biblical criticism, and the results of such comparative study will have to be 
seriously dealt with. If we must recognize, with Dr. Harris, that “not everything 
which passes for history in the East is necessarily true, even if it be canonized,” the 
task lies before us to determine as well as may be what portion of that which passes 
for history in the biblical canon must be excluded as historically untrustworthy. The 
a priort method of asserting that there cam be no such legendary element is contrary 
to the principles which govern all historical research. The statement that there zs 
no such element can rightly be made only after a complete historical verification of 
the biblical accounts. 

GouLp, E. P. The Alexandrian Gospel. Journal of Biblical Literature, 
Part I, 1900, pp. 5-11. 

Though many minor features indicate that the gospel of John is Alexandrian, 
the great reason for this characterization is the subject of which it treats. It is not a 
story of our Lord’s life, or ministry, but a discussion of his person. Such a discus- 
sion does not belong to Palestinian Judaism, but to Alexandrianism; and the terms of 
the discussion are Alexandrian—such as Logos, light, life. Now, an Alexandrian 
gospel was necessary in the apostolic age because the Judaism of the Dispersion was 
Hellenistic; contact with the Greeks had added speculation, or inquiry into the origin 
of things, to the other forms of religious thought. The question which came to be 
uppermost in Christian thought, namely, the person of Jesus — whence, what, how, 
and why — Christian Alexandrianism endeavored tosolve. The gospel of John presents 
one such solution. 
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STEARNS, W.N. Notes on Acts 13:9 and on Assumptio Mosis, chap. 9. 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Part I, 1900, pp. 53, 54. 


FALCONER, R. A. The Holy Spirit in the Early Apostolic Age. Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review, July, 1900, pp. 438-60. 

The author presents the following four ideas: (1) that in the gospel of Luke the 
Holy Spirit is spoken of as equipping Jesus with his complete endowment of character 
and power for establishing the kingdom, and that a similar function is assigned to this 
inworking Presence in the preparatory training of the disciples; (2) that in the 
chapters of Acts preceding the great Pauline missions the Holy Spirit is regarded by 
the author as the agent in the completion of the kingdom, inasmuch as his presence 
in the believer makes real to him all that is implied in the expression “The Name of 
Christ ;” (3) that, though the early church seems to have been most manifestly con- 
scious to itself of the gift of the Holy Spirit in its endowments of prophecy, tongues, 
healings, etc., his influence was assumed also in the daily life of the Christian com- 
munity; (4) that a large portion of the early apostolic history has to do with spirit- 
filled brethren whose character, preaching, and work issue equally from the indwelling 
presence of the Holy Spirit. 

REID, JOHN. The Missionary Methods of the Apostles. 6. The Reception 
of Converts. Expository Times, July, 1900, pp. 448-51. 

Wuite, N. J.D. A Point in the Christology of First Corinthians. Exfositor, 
July, 1900, pp. 15-24. 

In this letter Paul lays more emphasis than elsewhere upon the subordination 
of Christ to God (cf 1 Cor. 3:23; 11:3; 15:28). Mr. White finds the reason for 
this emphasis in the fifteenth chapter. The Christians at Corinth seem to have had 
difficulty in taking the resurrection of Jesus as an assurance of their own resurrection. 
As Jesus was a divine being, he was of a different order, and therefore his resurrection 
was not necessarily a guarantee of theirs. Paul wished to correct this false conclusion 
by showing that, while Christ was truly divine, he was also truly human, his human 
nature being identical with theirs ; and consequently his resurrection was the precursor 
and pledge of a general resurrection. 

LinDER, G. Die Allegorie in Gal. 4:21-31. Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Theologie, Heft 2, 1900, pp. 223-6. 

BANKS, J. S. A Note on Pauline and Johannine Doctrine. Expository Times, 
July, 1900, pp. 461-2. 

MEHLHORN, PauL. Noch ein Erklarungsversuch zu Jac. 2:18. Protestan- 
tische Monatshefte, Heft 5, 1900, pp. 192-4. 

Bacon, B. W. The Doctrine of Faith in Hebrews, James, and Clement of 
Rome. Journal of Biblical Literature, Part I, 1900, pp. 12-21. 

The effort is to trace in these three writings an interdependent development of 
the conception of faith, thereby determining the relative time of their composition, and 
in particular the approximate date of the epistle of James. Professor Bacon con- 
cludes that Paul’s doctrine of faith preceded all these writings, that the conception of 
faith given of Hebrews was next in order, then that of James, and finally that of 
Clement. The date thereby obtained for James, he says, whether Hebrews be placed 
shortly before or shortly after 70 A. D., is one which entirely precludes the authenticity 
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of the superscription. The interpretation of Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith, 
in all sincerity as a doctrine of justification by faith p/es works, suggests a date 
nearer togo0 A. D. This later date is confirmed by the language in which it is written 
—the Greek; at any date when James of Jerusalem was in a position to address an 
exhortation to the entire church of Christ (James 1:1) one can hardly believe that it 
would have been written in anything but Aramaic. Also, it is improbable that a 
brother of the Lord, writing a score of years or less after the crucifixion, would bid the 
brethren to “take for an example of suffering and of patience the prophets who spake 
in the name of the Lord” and Job (James 5:10 f.), saying nothing of Jesus. 
Bacon, B. W. Professor Ramsay on the Incidence of Passover, and the 
Use of German Authorities. Zxfosztor, July, 1900, pp. I-14. 


TorREY,C. C. The Syriac-Arabic Narrative of the Miracles of Jesus. 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, April, 1900, 
pp. 187-8. 


PETERS, JOHN P. The Gospel according to the Egyptians. American 
Church Sunday-School Magazine, July, 1900, pp. 21-5. 


HOLSTEN, CARL. Die Ergebnisse der historischen Kritik am neutestament- 
lichen Kanon. Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, Heft 2, 
1900, pp. 212-23. 

RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS. 

THomson, W. B. The History of the English Bible, and How it has Come 
down to Us. Bible Class Primers. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1900. Pp. 104. $0.20, met. 

This is a brief and readable account of the transmission of the Old and the New 
Testaments from the time of the origin of the writings contained in the Bible down 
to and including the Revised Version of 1881-5. To compress the history of the 
descent of the Bible into so brief a space is a difficult matter, yet a good measure of 
success has been attained. The chief facts are presented here in a readable form, 
and the account of the earlier English versions is well given. The book is to be 
commended to those who would have some information about how the Bible has come 
down to us, and yet are not disposed to read the larger books. Everyone ought to 
know at least as much as this little volume contains about the history of the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

PFLEIDERER, OTTO. Evolution and Theology, and Other Essays. Edited 
by Orello Cone. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. 306. $2. 

BupGE, E.A. W. Easy Lessons in Egyptian Hieroglyphics, with Sign List. 
Books on Egypt and Chaldea. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co., 1899. Pp. 246.- 3s. 6d. 

KENNEDY, HAROLD. Lessons From the Desk: Containing five series of Les- 
sons on the Bible, suitable for Normal Classes or Supplemental Lessons, 
with illustrative diagrams. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, 1900. Pp. 160. $0.50. 

The subjects treated in this little work are: the Books of the Bible and their Con- 
tents, the Authority and History of the Canon, the Cardinal Doctrines of Redemption, 
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the Historical Geography of the Bible, and Semitic History. Each one of these 
subjects is quite enough for a book of this size, and therefore the treatment is exceed- 
ingly condensed. In fact, one questions seriously whether the book would be useful 
to the average teacher. There are no references to other literature, and it would be 
impossible for the teacher himself to understand, or to make a pupil understand, the 
facts here told without much more material either in the handbook itself or in other 
books specifically referred to. As a suggestion of what might be done in the older 
classes of the Sunday school the book is useful, but as a means of instruction in the 
subjects it is to be feared that the book would confuse rather than instruct both 
teacher and class. 


ARTICLES. 

KinG, H.C. Religion asa Personal Relation. Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1900, 
PP- 553-69. 

Watson, JoHN. Doctrines of Grace: The Holy Ministry. Zxfositor, July, 
1900, pp. 37-58. 

WELLS, JAMES. Mercy: an Exegetical Study, II]. Exfosctory Times, July, 
1900, pp. 452-4. 

WARFIELD, B.B. Review of Cheyne’s ‘Encyclopedia Biblica,”’ Vol. I. 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review, July, 1900, pp. 516-22. 

RICHARD, CLARA J. Method in Sunday-School Education. American 
Church Sunday-School Magazine, July, 1900, pp. 14-20. 

SuLzE, Emit. Die Wissenschaft in der Predigt. Protestantische Monats- 
hefte, Heft 5, 1900, pp. 181-91. 

HOLTZMANN, H. Die philosophische Periode der Auslegung und Aus- 
legungskunst. Protestantische Monatshefte, Heft 5, 1900, pp. 173-81. 

ZAHN, THEODOR. Neue Funde aus der alten Kirche. Neue kirchliche 
Zeitschrift, May, June, 1900, pp. 347-70, 431-50. 

CuRRIER, A.H. The Making of a Great Preacher: Bossuet. Bibliotheca 
Sacra, July, 1900, pp. 585-600. 

Davis, J.D. Memoir of William Henry Green. Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, July, 1900, pp. 377-97. 

KRUGER, Gustav. David Friedrich Strauss. American Journal of Theology, 

July, 1900, pp. 514-35. 
We, after two generations of controversial discussion, are perhaps reaching a 
point where it is possible to form a calm, true estimate of the work and influence of 
Strauss. This is what Professor Kriiger has attempted, and the article is of special 


value to those who would trace the development of ideas concerning the New Testa- 
ment. 


